POBLISMED 
PORTMIGHTLY 


Jalg  Zl'^ 

1918 


STEMMIISG   THE 
GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 


CHAOS   IN   RUSSIA 


ALLIED   ACTION 
IN   THE    BALKANS 


V'..i(/,v    K.-iitui.  £7 17 1  IS. 


The  Perfect  Plane 
That  givee  good  flight 

In  part  we  gain 
From  Friend  Fliudte. 


Repair  your  pots    and    pans    and    other  metal  articles 
with  FLUXITE,  the   Paste  Flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES    SOLDERING. 

Of  all  Ironmongers,    in   tins.  8d.,    i  4  and  2  8. 
THE  AUTO.CONTROLLER  CO.,    272  Vienna  Road,   BermoDds«y,   £n^ 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


2S,000 
OFFICERS  and  MEN 


83  Generals  and  Admirals 


Greater  Pelman  Progress 


In  a  receut  issue  of  "  Stead's  Review,"  we 
advised  readers  that  at  that  time  forty-six 
f^eiierals,  nine  admirals,  and  fifteen  thousand 
officers  and  men  were  going  through  the  Pel- 
man  Course  of  Training.  The  number  has 
DOW   increased   to   a   remarkable   extent. 

Mr.  F^dward  Anton,  writing  in  "  The  Eng- 
lish Review,"  says: — "Nearly  twenty-ttve 
thousand  officers  and  men  of  both  services 
are  now  Pehnanists,  the  list  being  headed 
by  eighty-three  admirals  and  generals.  The 
mere  fa<'t  that  sucli  a  large  number  are 
studying  the  Course,  in  spite  of  such  draw- 
ba.cks  as  scanty  leisure  and  adverse  environ- 
ment, speaks  volumes  for  the  estimation  in 
whi<:h  "  Pelmanism  "  ia  held  liy  the  Ser- 
vices." 

In  tlie  same  article  Mr.  Anton  has  some- 
thing  to  say  about  tlie   British   Brain  : — 


THE    BRITISH    BRAIN. 

"  The  war  has,  of  course,  quickened  the 
consciousness  of  a  mental  deficiency  amongst 
all  claiSBes.  As  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
we  are  all  '  being  put  to  it.'  More,  much 
more,  is  being  demanded  of  us  every  day  of 
our  lives,  than  prior  to  1914.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  quickened  interest  in  the 
Pelman  Course,  whicn  affords  the  means  of 
I  '  speeding  up '  to  the  required  standard  of 
e.'ficiency  without  overstraining  the  '  human 
machine,'  ae  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  so  happily 
terms  it.  Indeed,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Pelman. 8  s  comment  upon  the  astonish- 
ing ease  with  whioh  they  are  now  able  to  cope 
w  th  mnt'h  heavier  work  and  graver  respon- 
sibilities than  they  had  previously  believed 
themselves  capable  '>f  undertaking." 


Tlie  Pelman  School  is  doing  good  and  useful  work  in  England,  and  we  are  doing  equally 
good  aiul  useful  work  here.  We  want  yon  to  know  just  what  this  worK  is,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you.  post  free,  a  copy  of  '  M^nd  and  Memory  Training."  Write  now  to  The 
Secretary,    The    Pelman    ScIkmjI,    23    Gloucester    Hous«,   396   Fiindere    Lane,    Melbourne. 

RETURNED  MEN  who  enrolled  for  the  Pelman  Course  in  England,  and  did  not  complete 
there,  are  requested  to  get  into  communicati  3ti  with  us  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
return.  We  are  happy  to  help  them  with  their  work.  Soldiers  leaving  Australia  or  New 
Zealand    before    completing    the    Course    can    have  similar  assistance  in  London. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  cour.se. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House, 
396  Flinders   Lane,   Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS  OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To    the    ScLretary, 

PELMAN   SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Pleasa    send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


Xanie 
.Vddress 
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Shorthand  Students 


Surprised  ! 


AKCKMA.Nll.K     (W.A.t     ^Mi<lont     of     Bta<l»lia\v'8     26    :    6    :    26 
Shorthaiul    \v;i«  so   plea.ti'd    at    tlie  simplicity  of   the  system 
tlial  he   wrote  as  follows:  — 
"The    lM>ok8    < DiUaiiiiiiK    the    liiHt     and    se.oiid    theory    lessons.    I 
take    it.    are    only     the    'Two      SiH'einien      l/ess^^ina'     which      you 
ailvertise  as  sent   "  Fi-ee  on  .\ppli<-ation.' 

■  If  my  presumption  is  eorreet.  and  the  h<H)ks  y<ni  sent  me 
are  »)nly  '  Spe<-inien  liessons,'  please  send  on  the  propei-  instruc- 
tion  books. 

■'  I  mieht  say  that  the  lesaons  in  the  hook  seem  too  simple  to 
he  the  a<tiial  instructions.  1  am  <iuit*  satisfietl  that,  the  Court-e 
ifl  aji  excellent  and  simple  one  .jnduinp  from  what  I  have 
gathereil." 

He  luui  actWiilly  worked  the  First  Two  I,es8)n8.  and  could  not 
helieve  it  was  so!  They  seemeil  "  to<i  simple  to  be  the  .\ctuii) 
Instructions '." 


a     fortnights     study,     writes     as 

whole  speech,    and    read   it   ba<>k 
person,  a  couple  of  hours   later. 


Another    student,    aftei-    onl.v 
follows  :  — 

■■  This  mornint;  I  wrote  out  a 
without  an.v  trouble  to  anotlier 
Not   too   had   for  a   start,   is   ity" 

Still   another  enthusiaBtically  re|>ort8  progress   as  follows:  — 
■  1    reckon  this   .\1.      After   a.   time   it   <vome8   easy   to    write   the 
words,    and    thev    are    (|uite    easy    to    read    hack.     I    found    I    was 
workine    the   little   problems    out    after    a    short    time    W ITIIOC  I 
THIXKIX<!    alwiut    them.     I   start    BOOK  FOUR.  TO-MOKKO\V. 

SHORTHAND   "WITHOUT  THINKING^' 

is    the    pinnacle    of    success    iu    the    '"  \Vinsed    Art."      With    that 
condition  of   mind,   what   is  to   hinder    lIKrH  SPEED? 

Still  another  (Miss  Ida  Killer.  Hampton  Street,  Northam.  W.A.) 
w  rites  : — 

•'  I  would  like  to  take  this  opi>ortunity  of  saying  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  system  of  Shorthand,  the  theory  of  which  I 
learnt  in  m.v  spare  time,  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  No 
doubt  had  it  not  been  that  I  could  only  give  my  spaie  time,  I 
should  have  learnt  it  in  three  weeks.  My  average  speed  is.  when 
writing  from  memory.  120  words  per  minute,  and  writing  from 
dictation.  80  words   per  minute.     This  is   rapidly   increasing. 

"  Tour  printed  course  is  so  simple,  yet  so  comjjlete.  that  no 
assistanoe  of  any   kind  is   necessary." 

VOUR  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  learnng  Shortluind  in  a 
few  weeks  will  vanish  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate. 
To  anyone  mentioning  "  .Stead's  Review."  and  enclosing  3  penny 
stAmrs  to  cover  post.ige.  TWO  of  the  live  l.ES,SONS  will  be  sent 
FREE. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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How  to  Live! 


Eat.  ili'iiik,  exercise.  Incatlie.  bathe,  work. 
play,  and  sleep  in  accordance  with  some  con- 
venient and  regulated  plan,  and  you  will  30011 
know  the  joys  of  perfect  health.  Bslieve  in  it. 
Trust  Nature,  wlio  i.s  liountiful  in  ri^'li  rewards 
in  return  for  obedience  to  her  simple  demand.? 
(all  too  commonly  neglected).  Believe  in  your- 
self and  your  innate  jjowers  of  self-deliverance, 
and  you  will  not  only  overcome  stomach,  towel 
and  nerv-nis  disorders,  but  have  good  general 
health,  greater  capacity  and  freedom  from 
sicltness. 

Send  3d.  postage  for  free  informative  Book- 
let (No.  18).  to  the  author,  J.  P.  GALK.  Ill 
Cotham    Road,    Kew,    Vic. 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  hearing  is  now, 
being  restored  in  every 
condition  of  deafness  or  de- 
fective hearing  from  causss . 
such  as  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed 
or  Sankeo  Drums.  Thickened  Drums, 
Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds  Per- 
forated. Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums,  Discbarge  from  Ears.  etc. 

Wi'/son   Common- Sense 

Ear  Drums 

eflectivelv  replace  what,  is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple  de- 
vices, which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears, 
where  thev  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfort- 
able. Write  for  Free  Booklet,  or  order  now.  The 
price  is  21  -. 

WILSON    EAR    DRUM    CO..    Room    H,    Australian 
Bliigs..  Melbourne.      (Box  466  O  p.n  • 


PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

LEAVES    you    WITH    A 

CONTENTED  MIND 

AS  REGARDS  YOUR 

PRESSURE  PIPE 

h  is  dependable  in 
every  respect.      There 

is   no  corrosion,  no  rust, 
no  fear  of  electrolysis 

The  water  preserves  the 
wood  indtlinitely,  and 
this,  combined  with  its 
economy,  make  Wood 

Pipe    the    most    efficient 
pipe. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN    WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
BURNS   BAY    ROAD 
LANE  COVE.  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address  :   Box  1576, 
G.P.O.,  SYDNEY. 


Factories- 


Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 
Footscray.  Vic. 
Ft.  Adelaide,  S.A. 


Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 


A  Quick,  Dependable  Memory 
Ensures  Success   in  Life 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  YOU,  commercially  and  socially,  if  you  could 
REMEMBER,  on  the  instant,  ANY  point  of  ANY  subject  yon  liad   ever   learned! 

Nor  is  sivcli  proficiency  of  mental  power  difficult  to  attain,  for  with  a  short  and 
thorough  training  of  the  mind— a  training  that  will  PERFECTLY  CLASSIFY  its 
■'jumbled  confusion  of  knowledge."  and  bo  make  its  EVERY  part  easily  accessible — YOU 
can  possess  a  memory  for  facts,  figures,  formulae,  quotations,  dates,  that  will  never  fail 
uoii,   even    under   the   most   severe   test    conditions. 

This    is    exactly  what   the 

Linnean  Memory  System 

does  for  you. 

It  strengthens  your  mind  and  memory  by  classifying  its  various  parts,  and  gives  you 
the  COXFIDEXCE  to  succeed,  because  you  know  you  have  a  quick,  dependable  memory 
to  back   your   knowledge— and   so  can  face   the  most   difficult   problems   unflinchingly. 

The    Liunean     Memory    System    is    taught    in    your   own 
home   in  your   spare   time,   at   a    trifling   cost.     It  is   easily    '• 
understood,    and    can    be    applied     heneficially    even    after 
study  of  the   FIRST   lesson. 

Fill  in  name  and  address  on  Coupon,  cut  out  and  iwst 
to  R.  BROWX,  211  SWAXSTON  STREET.  MELBOURNE, 
and  we  send  you  free  booklet.  "'  Memory  Training."  fully 
explaining   the   Linnean  System. 
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Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled    by    HENRY    STEAD. 


The   Finest   Reference  Book 
Yet   Issued  on  the  War 


Written,   Printed    and    Published   in  Australia 


OVER  3000  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 


A   COPIOUS   INDEX,   MAKING   READY 
REFERENCE    EASY. 


A    COMPREHENSIVE    DIARY    OF   THE 

PRINCIPAL        EVENTS       OF        THE 

STRUGGLE. 


MAPS    OF    INTERESTING    SECTIONS 
OF   THE   FRONT. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  UPON  MATTERS 
RELATING   TO    THE    WAR. 


Telia  you  about  the  Armiea  of  the  Belli- 
gerents. The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Oontra- 
band.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal  Oonditions 
of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Modem  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their 
People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways. 
Airsh.ps.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  NeutraiS. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc..  etc., 
etc.     Everything   you   can  think  of. 


By  using  this  Coupon   you  can  secure 
this  7,6  book  for  5, - 

Cut  out  and  mail  AT  ONCE 


To  the   Manager,   STEADS, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  me  by  return  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR  FACLS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 


Name. . . 
Address 


A    FEW    OF    THE    QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED:— 

Has   Britain   in  erests  in   Persia? 

Are  cotton  mills  developing  greatly  in  Japan? 

Where  does  Great  Britain  geit  most  of  her 
copper  from  ? 

Does  Australia  lead  the  world  in  wool  produc- 
tion ? 

Do  women  receive  the  same  wages  in  muni- 
tion factories  as  men? 

When  was  the  first  Conscription  Bill  passed 
in    the   House   of   Ck>mmon8? 

What  is  the  liquid  fire  used  by  the  Germans? 

.\re  the  Allies  using  it  too? 

VV'hat   is  a   lacrimal   shell? 

Who  invented  the  first  submarine? 

What  was  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the 
"  De'ata^hLmd  "? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  airship 
and   an   aeroplane? 

Wh  it  is  a  Diesel  engine? 

iVhat    is    International    law? 

When  was  the  Paris   Canference  held? 

What   is   the   Rhine   Navigation    Treaty? 

How  many  races  are  taking  part  in  the  pre- 
ssnt  war? 

What  are  the  religions  of  the  Entent-e 
Powers? 

What  country  has  the  largest  birth  rate? 

What    is    the    population    of    Russia? 

How  many  men  are  there  in  a  division? 

WTiat  were  the  naval  stremgths  of  the  Great 
Powers   in    1914. 

What  ships   were  lost  in  the  Jutland  battle? 

How  m  iny  miles  is  it  from  Berlin  to  Baar- 
dad? 

How  many  cables  are  there  across  the  Atlan- 
tic? 

What  possessions  had  Germany  in  the  Pacific? 

How   long   is  the   Panama  Caaial? 

What  is  a  Czech? 

What  is  the  so-called  French  Foreign  Legion? 

Are   there    many    Jews   in    Palestine? 

How  old   is   Lloyd   George? 

Is    Lord    Northclille    an    Irishman? 

What  is  a  glacis? 

How  much   gold   is  there  in   a   sovereign? 

What   does   "Dora"   mea-n? 

What  is  tolite? 

Etc.,  etc. 
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For   Infants,    Invalids, 
and  Nursing  Mothers 


In  all  cases  where  a  milk  diet  is  necessary, 
Lactogen  supplies  every  requirement.  It  is 
the  purest,  safest  food  because  it  contains 
nothing  but  the  solids  of  fresh,  rich  milk, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  cream  and  milk- 
sugar.  Lactogen  is  a  complete  food  in  itself, 
being  instantly  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water. 

Ask   Your   Chemist 
The  Bacchus  Marsh  Concentrated  Milk  Co.  Ltd. 

591-595  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 


ZINC 


Electrolytically   Refined   Zinc  ^a^  Brand 

Gmtaining  about  99.95%   Metallic  Zinc.    (99.9%  goaranteed) 

Spelter    <|^a^     Brand 

Containing  about      ^^^""^'^       98.75%   Metallic  ZiB« 

High  Grade  Zinc  Dust 

Containing  about  90%   Metallic  Zinc. 
2^nC     Concentrates — Various  Grades 


SOLE    SELLINQ 
ORGANISATION 

FOR  ABOVE 

AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCTIONS 


Zinc  Producers' 
Association  ^l\ 

Collins  House,  360  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


itiaiiK  you    lor   Uicuuouiug    >3..cau  a    nc\icvv     vvucu     ni.nu^    to    au » ei  uioera. 
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SI'LAUS    REV/FAV. 


Jnhj  27,  191S. 


The  Perfect  Pen  for  all  who  Write ! 

Ill  fveti  inori^-iiHi  tlific  is  a  nl-i  '  .iiiii>  ul  (iNuro 
ii-iors.  ThrN  know  wlinl  a  true  fiiciul  llio  dNOTO  I'l-ii 
!•.  Ill  at)  wiio  wrilc -bow  swifll>  .iiid  -.moottilv  if 
kIiiIcs  ovci   llic  piipor  all  the  tiiiu- 

Do  Mill  tvali-f  tlip  merits  ol'  lliis  woiulci  ful  pen 
>\liicl»  tills  itself  ill  a  finsli  aiiilcaiiiioi  leak  '  If  not.  let 
llie  pen  itself  eonvinoe  >oii.  Any  ilealer  will  let  \'HI 
i-\ainine  ami  try  it. 


PflM      'V~ini 
ogwards.  of  ill 
stiliancfs. 
lewiHers 
I  store  X 


Ofioio 

Pen 


Sclf-Fillin(5  -  - 
Safety  Fountaii\ 


MaaiiliUtuTiTS  ; 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Iluiihill  Row,  r.ondoii.   l'..C. 

Mati:it;iiig  Agents : 
Norman  Baker  &Longhurst 

S\dne\  . 


With  my 
"  ACOUST/CO\"' 

I  was  DEAF 

till  I  got  this  pei-fe^'t  he.iring  device. 
I  caa  now  bear  ciiiit*  well  anvwhere— 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.  My 
■■  Acousticon  "  is  light  and  ecarcelv 
noticeable,  and  I  can  wear  it  so  that 
my  hands  are  free.  TOUR  deafness  is 
INCREASING.  Let.  mc  show  you  that 
it  can  be  checked  by  using  an  "  Acous- 
ticon." Write  for  prices,  etc..  or  ask 
for  10  days'  FREE  HOME  TRIAL.  If 
the  "  Acousticon  "  doesn't  suit  you  re- 
turn it.  If  you  like  it,  keep  it.  No  de- 
posit, no  expense,  no  obligation  whatever. 

Lamson  §'•"■'  fn  losDakingHoase.  Sydney 

LKllUSQD  Serriee^O'  IS4  Olderileet,  MELB. 


SHORTHAND 

In  Shortest  Time  and  Best  Results. 
The  Fastest. 
The  Most  Easily  Readable. 
The  Very  Last  Word. 

Before   You  Make  any  Deciaion  write — 

PHIL.    C.    BAINES,    O.CA.^ 
Albion,  Brisbane,   Q. 

Save  Time !     Save  Money !    Save  Worry ! 


After  Death 

Containing   Further  Letters   from   Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  ^rave  to  manv  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringring-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  j^rent 
darkness   of  the  valley  of  death. 

This    Edition    oontains    a    new    Preface 
Written  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD, 

Strongly  Bound  in  cloth.     5s.  post  free. 

Send    orders    cnclo^int;    ;  -     to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Ke\iew    wnen   w ruing   to  advertisers. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 
EXAMINATION 

RESULTS 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON'S 
APRIL    SUCCESSES 


The  recently    completed    results    of    the    April  Examinations  of   the  Incor- 
porated   Institute    of    Accountants,    Victoria,    show    that    Hemingway    and 
Robertson's  Candidates  acquitted   themselves  well. 


INTERMEDIATE  : 

We  presented  58  Candidates,  of  whom 
37  passed  and  11  secured  sectior.s. 
Total  candidates— 290. 
.,      passed — 143. 
"  H     and    It."    pass    percentage    . .     65.8 
Other  candidates'  .,  45.7 

Advantasre  in  favour  of  "II.   and   R.," 
13.1  per  cent. 

HONOURS  PLACES  : 

ist  in  Australia^-r.   M.   Gilder,   Sydney. 

1st  ,,   Tasmania^— A.   G.   Woolston. 

1st  „    W.A.— W.   Schofield. 

1st  „    S.A.— P.  Eeed. 

1st  ,.    X.S.W.— F.   M.  Gilder. 


FINAL  : 

We  presented  68  candidates,  of  whom 
60  passed  and   6  secured  sections. 
Total   candidates— 299. 
passed — 260. 
"  H.    and    R."    pass   percentage      . .     88.3 
Otlier   candidates'  ,.  . .     86.6 

Advantage  in  favour  of  "H.  andE."     1.7 

HONOURS  PLACES  : 

3rd  place,    Australi;v— H.   O.    Xorthridge 

(V.). 
4th       place,        Australia  —  H.       Wright 

(N.S.W.). 
5th    place,    Australia — V.    L.    Solomau 

(Vic). 
6th    place,   Australia — H.    E.   Richardson 

(N.S.W.). 
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Ship-yard    workers    leaving    one  of    the    great    yards    on    the    Tyne. 


46 


Stodrf".--  Ki-vieir,  2:/rilS. 


Auetrnlian  mounted    troops    in    the    main    street   of    Es    Salt,    during   the    temporary    oc-cupation 
of    the    town    by    General   Allenby's    Expeditionary    Force. 


A  Grerman  taJik  captured   by   the  French.     It  is  seen  from   the  top  side  as   it  lies  on   the 

battlefield. 
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July  20,  1918. 
The  German  Offensive  Smashed. 

Six  days  ago,  on  Monday,  July  15th,  the 
Germans  launched  their  long-awaited  of- 
fensive against  the  French  lines  east  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  on  the  Marne.  Every- 
where the  French,  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  fully  prepared  for  the  attack, 
and  during  the  week,  though  they  gave 
back  here  and  there,  they  prevented  the 
enemy  from  winning  anv  serious  advantage, 
and  this  morning  comes  the  welcome  news 
that  General  Foch  had  launched  a  formid- 
able counter-attack  against  the  German  de- 
fensive about  Soissons,  and  has  won  back 
territory,  captured  guns  and  prisoners  in 
large  numbers.  This  splendid  news  is  fol- 
lowed by  reports  from  General  Pershing 
telling  of  successful  advance  north  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  of  the  recovery  bv 
the  Americans  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
Marne,  which  the  Germans  had  temporarily 
wrested  from  them  on  Tuesday.  Cables 
tell,  too.  of  French  achievements  east  of 
Rheims.  where  the  poilus  have  driven  the 
Germans  back  almost  to  the  positions  they 
held  a  week  ago.  The  great  thing  is  that 
the  Germans  have  struck  furiouslv,  and 
have  failed  to  break  through.  At  the 
moment,  when  the  extent  of  their  failure  is 
realised,  the  French  generalissimo  counters 
with  a  crushing  blow  directed  against  their 


key  positions  east  of  Paris,  and  achieves 
so  great  an  initial  success  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  hoping  the  irench  will  com]:>el  the 
enemy  to  e\acuate  the  ground  they  won 
last  May  by  their  rush  to  the  Marne,  and 
force  them  once  more  to  retire  to  the  Aisne. 

Allies  Take  the  initiat  ve. 

This  magnificent  demonstration  of  French 
heroism  and  efficiency  is  immensely  cheer- 
ing, and  a  further  cause  for  rejoicing  is 
that  the  new  American  armv  has  at  the 
same  time  shown  the  stern  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  enemv  only  appear  to 
have  used  half  as  many  troops  for  this 
offensive  as  they  did  for  the  last. 
Plenty  of  reserves  remain  to  stiffen 
enemy  resistance  to  French  attack  along 
the  Aisne,  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  which  may  yet  be  ob- 
tained west  or  east  of  Rheims.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  after  all  this  was  not 
really  a  major  German  offensive,  but  was 
a  formidable  attack  designed  to  capture 
Rheims,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  regard  its 
collapse  as  signifying  that  all  danger  from 
enemy  attempts  in  France  this  year  is  now 
over.  These  folk,  I  think,  are  partly  wrong 
and  partly  right.  Arrangements  for  a 
great  offensive  had  undoubtedly  been  made, 
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but  wln^lher  all  thf  men  gathered  togctlior, 
;iJl  tJ\e  giuis  massed,  were  used  or  not  de- 
lx;ndol  uiKni  the  success  t>t  tlie  initial  rush. 
In  Picardy,  on  the  Aisne,  the  Germans 
ileveloped  their  oftensiws  aftex  successfully 
Wreaking  through  the  British  and  Fniuli 
ik'fenoo  resjK\:^ively.  Had  General 
Gough's  armv  been  able  to  withstand  Llie 
shock  the  alTair  would  presumably  have 
ended  there.  Had  the  Fa'iich  defenders 
^m  the  ALsne  not  fallen  back  wave  on  wave 
of  enemy  soKliery  would  not  have  rushed 
down  to  the  Marne.  The  failure  of  the 
enemy  to  swi-ej)  away  the  French  defences 
east  of  Rheims,  the  lack  of  success  which 
atteiuled  the  German  efforts  to  carry  the 
forest  hills  to  the  south  prevented  the  de- 
veloj)ment  of  the  major  ofi'ensive,  for  enemy 
high  command  has  evidently  decided  that 
it  is  useless  to  continue  "  biting  on  granite.'' 
to  send  masses  of  soldiers  forward  against 
defences  which  have  withstood  the  first 
mighty  rush — as  at  Verdun — and  instead 
of  continuing  the  attempt  to  break  through, 
abandons  the  offensive  for  the  time  being. 
But  an  arrest  of  the  enemy  drive  about 
Rheims  bv  no  means  denotes  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Germans,  or  means  that  they 
will  now  abandon  further  attempts  to  smite 


tiie  Allied  forces  by  terrific  drives  at 
iclcrted  ix)ints  in  France  or  Flanders.  For 
the  moment  the  initiative  has  passed  to  the 
Fivnch,  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
will  not  shortly  revert  to  the  Germaivs 
again,  nor  is  Rheims  yet  out  of  danger  by 
a  long  way. 

Splendid  American  Achievement. 

IVrhaps  the  hncst  thhig  in  the  whole 
splendid  affair  is  the  magnificent  doings  of 
tlie  Americans.  For  over  a  year  now  we 
lia\e  been  assured  that  Allied  v^ictory  must 
wait  on  the  Americans,  that  only  when  a 
mighty  army  from  across  the  Atlantic  took 
the  field  could  we  hope  for  success.  Yet  it 
was  not  for  several  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  struggle  that 
Allied  leaders  realised  how  greatly  they  re- 
quired American  reinforcements  in  France. 
President  Wilson  was  told  that  the  first 
thing  required  was  ships,  the  second,  ships, 
and  then  again  ships.  Later  he  was  urged 
to  provide  soldiers  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  even  the  most  sanguine  believer  iri 
American  hustle  felt  that  a  great  and  effi- 
cient army  could  not  join  the  French  troops 
in  battle  until  191 9  at  earliest.  It  is,  of 
course,    true    that   the    doughty    Americans 


Shell-shattered  Rheims— enemy  goal  in  the  recent  offensive. 
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The  Americans  have  had  to  greatly  enlarge  the  southern  French  ports  allotted  to  them 
..f  bases  for  their  arm'es.  The  photograph  shows  an  American  construction  company  laying 
heavy    timbers    in    another    dock,    which    is    2i    miles    long. 


who    are    helping    to    throw    the    Germans 
back  from  the    Marne    are    comparatively 
few     in     number.        Probably     less     than 
i  00,000  are  actively  fighting,  with  another 
;  DC, 000    perhaps    in     support.       But    this 
■-niall  force  has  done  magnificently,  and  in 
hailing    its    achievements    with    enthusiasm 
we  realise   that  our   American   allies    have 
LTiven  a  taste  of  their  qualitv.  have  demon- 
strated that   there  is   indired   hope  of   final 
Allied  victorv  with  their  assistance.     When 
for  a  moment   we  reflect  what  would  have 
f>een   the  position  of   the   Allies   to-day   if 
America     had     remained     neutral     we    will 
willinglv      agree      to      President       Wilson 
taking      a      more      and      more      dominant 
jiosition    in     .Allied    councils.      The    extent 
iif  the  American  achievement  is  all  the  greater 
because  not  onlv  has  a   great  army   had  to 
l>e  created,   ships  have  had   to  be  built  to 
:ransp>ort  it —or  to  take  the  places  of  others 
;o  used — harbours  and  docks  have  had  to 
■e  created  in  France,  and  hundreds  of  miles 
•f  railwav  lines  have  had  to  be  laid.     The 
'ask   was  onlv   begun   when  the  men   were 
found  ;  but  that  the  right  sort  of  men  were 
btained  is  now  abundantlv  clear. 


Verdun  the  Coal,  Not  Paris. 

Although  I  have  to  write  before  any  defi-, 
nite  news  of  the  extent  of  the  French  ad- 
vance has  reached  Australia,  and  events  of 
the  next  few  days  mav  entirely  alter  the 
whole  situation  before  these  lines  appear,  a 
brief  account  of  the  operations  of  the  last 
six  days  may  not  be  without  interest.  Writ- 
ing on  June  8th,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  object  of  the  German  drive  to  the 
Marne  was  not  Paris,  as  everyone  seemed 
to  assume  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
Verdun,  and  the  capture  of  a  great  French 
army.  Further,  I  indicated  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  next  enemv  offensive  was  likely 
to  be  directed  against  Epernay  and  Cha- 
lons, certainly  not  against  Paris,  though 
r  anticipated  rather  the  launching  of  a 
tremendous  drive  against  the  Amiens-Arras 
sector  coming  first.  The  events  of  the  last 
week  have  shown  that  I  was  correct  in  the 
deductions  I  made,  for,  despite  the  natural 
anticipation  of  a  drive  at  Paris,  which 
caused  the  cables  to  give  happenings  which 
had  apparently  that  object  greater  promi- 
nence, a  careful  perusal  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived here  during  the  last  six  days 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  there  was  no 
que-stion  whatever  of  an  offensive  towards 
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the  French  capital.  Tuesday's  cables,  it 
is  true,  told  of  a  great  enemy  attack  be- 
tween Chateau  Thierry  and  Lassigny,  50 
miles  north,  directed  straight  at  Paris,  but 
later  reports  corrected  this,  and  told  of 
aJi  enemy  drive  across  the  Marne,  another 
towards  Eperna\  along  that  river,  and 
thnjugh  the  Forest  of  Rheims,  and  yet  a 
thiril  in  the  Champagne  toward  Suipes. 
Obviously  none  of  these  aimed  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris.  As  I  pointed  out  when 
writing  of  the  Marne  offensi\e,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Germans  have  in\ariably  shown 
themselves  more  concerned  to  capture  troops 
thaji  towns,  and  the  French  army,  ratht^r 
than  Paris,  has  e\er  been  their  objective, 
riie  present  operations  had,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  minor  object  the  surrounding  and  cap- 
ture of  the  army  holding  the  Rheims 
salient,  and  as  major  object  the  ultimate 
capture  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Verdun 
sector. 


The  Enemy  Plan. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  posi- 

ion  as  it  was  on  June  8th.     On  July  15th 

:nd   1 6th  the  Germans  crossed  the   Marne 

)etween    Chateau    Thierry    and    Dormans, 

Iriving  back  the  Americans   and   securing 

illages  and  heights  on  the  southern  bank. 

This    attack,    in    the    liofht    of    subsequent 

;vents,  may  l)e  regarded  as  a  minor  affair. 

iesigned  to  prevent  the  massing  of  troop)s 

gainst  the  enemy  advance  toward  Eperna\ . 

Driving  along  the  Marne  east  of  Dormans 

he   German   troops   took   Mont  Voisin   and 

ecured  heights  south  of  the  river.     A  little 

urther    north    thev     penetrated     into     the 

''orest  of  Rheims,  but  were  held  up  by  the 

■'rench  on   the  hills   in   the  centre  of   the 

ore  St.      East  of   Rheims   the  enemv   took 

'runay,   on   the  Vesle  River  opposite  Sil- 

ery,   and  drove  across  the  stream  towards 

'erzy,  but  after  an  advance  variously  given 

s  eight,  five  and  four  miles,  were  checked 

nd    ultimately    driven   back   to   their   old 

ines   north   of     Prunav.       Simultaneously 

•ith  the  drive  across  the  Vesle,  the  enemy 

lunched    an    offensive    between    Auberive 

[ml  Massiges  towards  Suipes.     This,  after 

riving  in  the  French  to  a  depth  of  four 

r  five  miles,  was  arrested,  but  whether  the 

iermans  were  forced  back  to  their  old  lines 

r  remain  in  possession  of  the  ground  won 

not  clear  yet.     Anyhow,   they   failed  to 

,^ach    Suipes.      The    two   principal    move- 

lents  of    the   enemy    were    the    drives    at 

pernay  and  at  Suipes.     Had  the  former 

icceeded  the  French  could  no  longer  have 

mg  on  to  Rheims,  but  would  have  had  to 


fall  back  on  Chalons.  If  howc\cr,  the 
Champagne  drive  had  bnjken  French  resist- 
ance, the  Germans  migiu  have  been  at 
Chalons  before  the  armv  of  Rheims  could 
get  there,  and  it  would  have  run  grave 
danger  of  being  captured.  If  they  secured 
Chalons  the  Germans  would  have  cut  the 
main  rail  and  road  communicatioiLs  with 
Verdun,  and  the  whole  position  of  the  French 
army  there  would  have  been  jeopardised. 
Fortunateh',  the  French  defenders  proved 
too  much  for  the  Germans,  whose  failure 
to  reach  Epernay  or  capture  Suipes  leaves 
the  Allies  still  in  possession  of  Rheims,  and 
the  armi\-  of  Verdmi  unthreatened.  But 
(juite  obviously  the  object  of  the  latest 
enemy  offensi\-e  was  not  Paris. 

Foch  Launches  a  Counter  Offensive. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  drive  was  directed  at  the  capital. 
Von  Ludendorff  wished  to  further  reduce 
French  man  power  bv  sweeping  up  the 
troops  defending  Rheims.  wished  to  compel 
the  evacuation  of  Verdun  or  the  rushing 
of  reinforcements  into  that  sector  to  pre\"ent 
the  surrounding  of  the  army  there.  By 
this  time  the  defences  of  Paris  should  be  so 
perfect  that  a  German  offensive  against  the 
city  would  inevitably  break  down.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not  the  German  leaders  had 
evidently  no  intention  of  attempting  its 
capture  on  this  occasion.  Having  held  the 
enemy  everywhere  General  Foch  launched 
an  offensive  against  Soissons,  and  his 
ability  so  to  do  shows  that  he  now  has 
reserves  sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise, 
which  is  indeed  cheering  news.  The  map 
shows  the  German  advance  up  to  June  8th, 
but  on  that  very  day  the  enemy  launched 
a  minor  offensive  between  Lassigny  and 
Villers  Cotterets,  with  the  object  of  pinch- 
ing out  the  French  salient  and  securing  the 
heights  west  of  Soissons,  which  dominate 
the  town.  This  offensive  met  with  stubborn 
resistance,  but  in  the  end  the  Germans 
secured  their  objective,  and  for  the  last 
month  their  front  has  run  in  a  more  or  less 
straight  line  from  Villers  Cotterets  to  Las- 
signy through  Attichy  and  Ribecourt.  It  is 
in  this  sector  that  Foch  delivered  his 
counter-attack,  which  at  the  moment  of 
writing  has  swept  the  Germans  out  of  all 
the  territory  they  won  in  their  minor  of- 
fensive, and  has  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
Soissons  itself.  This  is  a  most  notable 
achievement,  and  if  the  French  can  hold 
the  place,  may  compel  an  enemy  retirement 
from  the  Marne  to  the  old  Aisne  front.  In 
any  case,   this   brilliant   French   feat  must 
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give  entire  ODnliiitiKv  as  to  tlu  safety  of 
Paris — as  my  readers  know,  1  have  never 
rvgartlcd  it  as  Inking  in  iniiniiKnt  (lang<T. 
its  tietences  U-ing  kk)  fornii(lal)li-  for  tlir 
Germans  to  over<i>mr.  I(  th<-  em-mv  are 
foro'd  to  evacuate  most  of  the  tcrritorv  won 
in  the  Marne  drive,  this  must  interfere  wilh 
their  |)lannefl  oflensives  els<'\vli«  re.  and  de 
monst rates  omv  again  the  truth  of  th<- 
.ixi«im.  that  attack  is  the  best  d«-fence. 

Allies  Intervene  in  Siberia. 

1  hf     luestion    ot    Allied    intervention    in 
Siberia  has  Ix^cn  agitating  the  chanc-eilories 
of  KurojX'.  Japan  and  America  for  months. 
The  strongest  argument  against  intervention 
was  the  fe.ir  that  riie  .•\lli<-(l   troops  wouhl 
ahnost    inevitably   Ix'   drawn     into    a    light 
against   the  Bolsheviki   with   the  result  that 
the     Russian     (jovcnunent.     now     in     their 
hands,    would   be  <lriven  into   the  arms   of 
Germany.     It  is  evideit  too  that  the  United 
States  had  grave  doubts  alxnit  the  wisdom 
of  entrusting   this   iiUer\ention  to   the  one 
Allie(i  Power  which  could  carry  it  out  effec- 
tively.     Latest   cables    indicate    that    those 
fears  have  been  set  at  rest,  or  at  any  rate, 
that  the  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where 
ih>    Allies    feel    that    something    must    be 
done,    for  joint  intervention  by   Japan  and 
America    has    been    decided    ujwn.       It    is 
worth  noting  that  Japan  is  not  to  act  alone, 
although  it  seems  obvious  enough  that,  if 
intervention     is     to    l)e    serious,     Japanese 
armies  will  bear  the  brum  of  the  work  and 
the  fighting.      There  seems  to  be  consider- 
able  difference  of  opinion    in    Japan   over 
the  question,  some  leacJers  holding  that  the 
heavy  cost  in  men  and  money  involved  is 
not  justified  by  the  results  likelv  to  be  at- 
tained, others  expressing  themselves  anxious 
to  send  a  great  army  to  Siberia  at  once. 
We    may    take    it    as    fairly    certain    that 
Japan,   which  thus   far  has  benefited  enor- 
mously by  the  war,  in  which  she  has  taken 
little  part,  will  hardly  agree  to  embark  on 
a  major  campaign   which  mav   involve  her 
in    a    costly   and    bloodv    struggle    without 
making  sure  that  she  will  get  adequate  re- 
ward for  her  sacrifices.     Recent  news  from 
Tokio  suggests  that  the   Mikado's  Govern- 
ment  had   made  e\-ery   provision   necessarv 
for  a  rapid  mobilisation,  and  for  thoroufrhly 
equipping  a  great  army.      Now  that  action 
has  been  decided  on  landing  of  troops  at 
Vladivostock   and   other   ports    is    likely   to 
follow  quickly. 

What  Will  the  Effect  Be  in  Russia? 

What  effect  this  interA'ention  will  have  in 
Siberia  and,  more  important  still,  in  Russia 


proper  it  is  impossible  to  say.  From  the 
wax  in  which  cables  speak  -of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, we  may  assume  that  the  Allies 
will  sui)i)ort  them  ami  fight  against  those 
they  are  at  pn'seni  struggling  with.  That  is 
to  say,  will  range  themselves  definitely 
against  thf  Bolsheviki.  The  complication 
of  the  situatTon  is  sa-n  when  we  find  that 
whilst  the  Czecho- Slovaks,  whom  we  will 
Mippurt,  are  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki 
in  SilK'ria,  the  monarchists  and  moderates 
ill  Russia  are  turning  to  Germany  for  help 
in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Bolshe- 
viki !  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Allies 
and  the  Germans,  at  death  grips  in  France, 
will  lx)th  W  fighting  against  the  same 
j)arty  in  Russia,  and  the  moderates  and  anti- 
Bolshe\ik  section  will  in  Siberia  be  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Allies,  and  in  Russia  in  alli- 
anot^  with  our  bitterest  foes,  the  Germans  ! 
It  is  j>ossible  that  Russians  genera! Iv  will 
unite  against  the  Japanese  and  Americans. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  mav  be  that,  seeing 
in  the  advancing  army  of  Nippon  salva 
tion  for  their  country,  all  mav  unite  to 
support  it.  That  intervention  is  a  grave 
risk  everyone  must  see,  and  the  hesitancy 
with  which  it  has  been  decided  on  show's 
that  this  was  fully  apparent  to  Allied 
statesmen. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Cables  have  told  us  much  about  the 
doings  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  but  always  in 
general  terms.  There  is  certainlv  little 
likelihood  that  these  fighters  number  any- 
thing like  the  quarter  of  a  million  some- 
times mentioned;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  less  than  a  tenth  of  that 
number  were  actually  operating  as  an  or- 
ganised armv.  Now  that  Allied  troops 
are  to  go  to  Siberia,  the  commissariat  diffi 
culties  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  may  be 
solved,  but  until  the  Japanese  link  up  with 
them  it  must  obviously  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  their  commanders  to  feed  them 
as,  unlike  every  other  fighting  group,  they 
are  not  ba.sed  on  their  own  countrv.  This 
fact  must  prevent  great  numbers  of  them 
from  acting  together  as  a  large  permanent 
force,  and  until  the  Japanese  come  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  much  real  influence 
on  the  situation.  Presumablv.  for  the  first 
few  months,  at  any  rate,  the  Japanese  will 
confine  their  activities  to  Manchuria  and 
the  far  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Thev  will 
have  to  make  themselves  secure  there  before 
they  can  possibly  venture  to  march  west- 
wards. It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the 
question   for   the   Mikado  to   send  a  great 
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army  over  the  railway  to  Russia  until 
Siberia  had  be<^n  more  or  less  pacified,  and 
the  danger  of  its  being  isolated  by  the  cut- 
ting of  communications  behind  it  had  been 
minimised.  In  October  frosts  begin  to  get 
severe  in  Siberia,  and  during  the  four  or 
five  following  months  the  country  is  gripped 
by  terrible  winter,  so  that  little  beyond  the 
pacification  of  the  far  eastern  provinces 
need  be  ex{)ected  before  the  spring  of 
FQip;  unless,  of  course,  the  majority  of 
the  parties  in  Siberia  were  to  rally  to  the 
Allies,  in  which  case  a  Japanese  army 
could  quicklv  be  got  to  Russia.  We  can 
but  hope  that  intervention  will  create 
union,  not  discord.  Bv  the  way,  those 
who  talk  of  the  Czecho- Slovaks  dominating 
Siberia  should  look  at  a  map  and  note 
where  they  are  operating. 

The  Slavs  in  Austria. 

Consideration    of    the      doings    of    the 
Czecho- Slovaks  in  Siberia  naturally  leads  to 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  position  of  those 
people  in  Austria.     That  there  is  a  strong 
manifestation  of  national    feeling    amongst 
them  in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere    is    pretty 
clrnr,  but  what  influence  these  folks  really 
ha\e,  and  how  far  those  who  protest  have 
ihe  jjeople  themselves  behind  them  cannot  be 
ascertained.     Some  time  ago,  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Corfu,  a  manifesto  was  issued  call- 
ing   for    the   establishment  of  a  State    of 
Jugoslavia    under     the     Serbian     dvnasty, 
which     should    embrace     Serbia,    Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia.     But  natu- 
rally    those   who  attended   the  conference 
were  all    expatriated    Jugo-Slavs,    and    the 
loyal   Slavic  element  which   still   dwells  in 
the-se    lands,  and,    though    strongly    hostile 
to  the  Hungarians,  is  more  or  less  sympa- 
thetic    towards     the     German     Austrians, 
]>romptly  countered  this  manifesto  by  put- 
ting out  a    demand    for    the    union  of  the 
Mjuthern  Slav  districts  which  together  should 
become  a  third  kingdom  within  the  Empire 
on  the  same  terms  as  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Now  students  of  Balkan  history  express  the 
\<^r\     _gra\est    doubts    as     to    whether,     in 
any   circumstances,    it     would    be    possible 
to    induce    the    Jugo-Slavs    to    agree     to 
form    part   of     a     State     in     which    Serbia 
would       \)Q       the       dominating        power. 
They      would       infinitely       prefer       union 
amongst  themselves  with    Serbia    altogether 
left  out.     If  that  view  b(i  correct,  then,  by 
granting  .heir  demand  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  kingdom  within  the  Austrian  Em- 
]>ire,    the  statesmen  of  Vienna   and   Buda- 
pest   would    win    the    Jugo-Slavs    to   their 


side.  It  is  said  that  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, whose  time  for  mounting  the  Dual 
tlirone  was  obviously  near,  had  planned  to 
create  his  .south  Slavic  provinces  into  a  sepa- 
rate State  as  free  and  independent  as  was 
Hungary,  and  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  his  removal  was  in  consequence  desired 
first  of  all  by  the  anti-Slav  section  of  his 
own  people,  and  second  by  the  advocates  of 
a  Greater  Serbia,  who  realised  that  if  he 
came  to  the  throne  and  put  through  his 
scheme  their  dream  of  uniting  all  the  Jugo- 
slav districts  to  Serbia  would  never  be 
realised.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Grand 
Duke  was  assassinated,  and  the  plot  on  his 
life  was  hatched  in  Belgrade.  But  if  his 
nephew,  now  on  the  throne,  decides  to 
create  this  independent  State  within  the 
Empire,  he  would  undoubtedly  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  now-rebellious  Jugo-Slavs. 

The  Hungarian  Reform  Bill. 

Apparently  the  German-speaking  Aus- 
trians are  in  favour  of  such  a  move,  but 
the  Magyars  violently  oppose  it.  Whether 
this  opposition  can  be  overcome  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  danger  which  threatens 
Austria  owing  to  internal  disruption  at  a 
time  when  united  action  is  urgently  needed. 
Dr.  Weherle,  the  Premier  of  Hungary,  is 
described  as  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  Junker  party,  led  by 
Count  Tisza,  which  is  dead  against  any 
measure  which  would  give  the  Slavs  a  fair 
share  in  the  Government  of  their  own  pro- 
vinces. Weherle  introduced  an  Electoral 
Reform  Bill  early  this  year  which  would 
enfranchise  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
and  establish  the  principal  of  one  man  one 
vote.  If  it  becomes  law  the  Magyars  will 
be  held  in  check,  and  the  Slavs' will  get 
fair  representation  in  Parliament.  In 
April  Dr.  Weherle  resigned,  but  re-ac- 
cepted office  on  condition  that  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved  if  he  failed  to  carry  his 
Bill  through  the  House.  Recent  cables 
announce  his  second  resignation,  but  later 
ones  describe  him  as  still  in  oflice,  and  as 
agreeing  to  the  demand  of  the  Jugo-Slavs 
and  the  strikers,  that  the  promised  electoral 
reform  should  be  granted  by  the  end  of 
July.  If  it  is  then  the  chance  of  disrup- 
tion in  Austria  will  greatly  diminish.  So 
much  for  the  southern  Slavs. 

Unhappy  Bohemia. 

The  Czechs  in  the  north  are  evidently 
having  a  very  bad  time  indeed.  The  Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians,  whilst  eager  that 
the  Hmigarians  should  treat  the  Jugo-Slavs 
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lilKT.illy,   arc  not   at  all   iiuMiiifd  to  do  the 
name  by  the  Hoht-niians.     Tnit'  thoso  jR-oplc 
are  adoiuatt'lv    ri-presmteil  in  the  Austrian 
Parliannnt.    inn   want    more    tlian    Parlia 
nuMitary  n-presi-ntation ;  they  demand  inde- 
jH-mleiu-f.       That    thi-    Austrians    will     not 
grant,    .nid.    adiniitedK.    the  question    is   a 
very    eomplex    <ine.       I'omparol    lo    it    tin- 
Irish  dilVicnliv    is  chiM's  |)lav.      in  Ireland 
the  bulk  of  the  i)Cople  demand  Home  Rule. 
and  those  who  arc  opiH>sed  to  self-govern 
nx'nt  dwell  apart  by  themselves.     All  Irish- 
men speak  the  same  language,  and  jiraclic- 
allv  all  are  <'ni;aged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In   Bohemia,  on  the  other  hand,   there  are 
two   entire! v    distinct    races,    speaking    dif- 
ferent languages,  ami   though  rich  agricul- 
turally.   Bohemia    is   one   of    the    greatest 
manufacturing  countries   in   Europe  ;   from 
.ni    industrial    jjoijit   of    view    is   easily   the 
most    important   of    all    the   Austrian   pro- 
vinces.    If  the  Austrians  agreed  to  the  de- 
mand for  indej-jendence  it  would  me>an  that 
Austria   would  l)e  shorn  of   her   wealthiest 
province,   would  lose  the  revenue  from  en- 
terprise   set    up    by    Austrian    money    and 
carried  on  by  Austrians,  would  agree  to  lei 
over  2.000.000   German-speaking  Austrians 
be  ruled    by     4.000.000     Czechs     smarting 
luider  the  memory  of  \ears  of  oppression. 
To   add    to    the    diliiculty     of     the    situa- 
tion  Austrians   and   Czechs,   though    dwel- 
ling for  the  most  part  the  first  in  the  hills 
and  the  last  on  the  plains,  are  intermixed 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  are  the  Ulster- 
men  and  the  Irishmen.     We  have  found  it 
quite  impossible,   after  decades  of  earnest 
attempts,  to  solve  the  Irish  problem,  which, 
after   all,    seems  simple  enough.      Can    we 
wonder    that    the    Austrians    have    entireh 
failed   to  find   a  solution  to  the  infinitely 
more  complicated  one  of   Bohemia?     The 
Austrians   are   apparently   prepared    to   let 
the    Poles   of    Galicia   join    a   new    Polish 
kingdom — which   means    that     they     w-ould 
lo.se  half  of  Galicia — but  they  show  them- 
selves  not   at    all    prepared    to    grant    the 
demand  of  the  Czechs  for  complete  inde- 
pendence.     The   creation   of    a    Jugo-Sla\ 
kingdom  in   the  south   appears   quite  pos- 
sible,  but    the    formation   of    a    Bohemian 
kingdom  in  the  north  .seems  entirely  out  of 
the  question.      Meantime   Czechs   continue 
to  be  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  even  shot 
in  the  streets  of  Prague. 

Land-locked  Russia. 

The  landing  of  troops  at  Alexandrovsk. 
on  the  Murman  coast  of  Russia,  w^hich  is 
washed  by  the  Arctic  sea  and  laved  bv  the 


(iull    Siu'ain,    has  been   seized   upon  as  an 
i\id«"ii('e  of  the  determination  of  the  Allies 
to  intervene  .seriously  in  Russia,    ^'er\   little 
diought.    however,    must   entirely    rlisabuse 
us  of  an\   MU-\\  idea.    The  tragedy  of  Rus- 
si.i  has  aiwa\s  been  its  isolation.     For  cen- 
lurifs  die   Musco\ites   had  no  outlet  to  tlie 
sea  ai   all.       Thrn,   pushing  north,   they  es- 
lablishcd    iheniselves    on    the    Baltic,    and, 
driving  south,  reacliedl  the  Black  Sea.     But 
iheir    Haltic    ]>;)rts    were    icel)ound    in    win- 
ter  and   their    luixine   shJ])ping  had   all   to 
l)a.ss  through  the  narrow   Dardanelles,   tra- 
versed it  only  by  sufferance  of  their  heredi- 
tary  foe's,   the  Turks.      Later,   they  found 
another  outlet  to  the  world  at   Archangel, 
.ind    linally    pushed   their   way    to    the    sea 
right  across  Siberia.     JUit  for  seven  months 
of  tlie  year  the  ^Vhite  Sea  is  frozen,   and 
for  several    Vladivostock,    the  terminus  of 
the  5000-mile  Silx^rian  railway,    is  also  ice- 
lx)und.     For  a  long  time  Great  Britain  con- 
sistently oppo.sed  Russia's  efforts  to  secure 
an  ice-free  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in 
Turkey,  but  after  the  war  began  the  Tsar's 
Government    successfully     maintained     the 
Russian  claim  to  Constantinople,     and   in- 
duced  all   the  Allies  to  acquiesce  therein. 
But  though  they  agreed  that  Russia  was  to 
l>e  given  Constantinople,  they  found  it  im- 
])Ossible  to  shift  the  Turk,   and  Russia  re- 
mained  in   a   state  of   isolation,   accessible 
<)nly  \ia  Siberia  or  through  the  White  Sea 
for  one  half  the  year,  and  altogether  inac- 
cessible during  the  other  half.     Yet  Russia 
actually  had   in  her  own   territory   a   har- 
bour which  though  on  the  Arctic '  Sea  was 
yet   ice-free  the  year   round.      This   place 
was  known  as    Catherine  Bay  (Ekaterina), 
and  some  decades  ago.  a  port  called    Novo 
Alexandrovsk  was  built  on  its  shores.     In 
time  this  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Rus- 
sian system  of  railways.     But  the  scheme 
was  delayed  and  postponed,  after  the  man- 
ner of   Muscovite  plans,   and   the  outbreak 
of  war  found  Alexandrovsk  still  separated 
from  Petrograd  by  600  miles  of  trackless 
country. 

The  Window  on  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Tne  sealing  up  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
closmg  of  the  Dardanelles  showed  the  tre- 
mendous need  of  some  ice-free  port  through 
which  war  material  and  other  supplies  could 
be  poured  by  Russia's  Allies,  and.  with 
feverish  haste,  the  linking  of  Catherine 
Bay  and  the  capital  was  begun.  American 
engineers  were  set  to  work,  and  the  prover- 
bial .American  hustle  produced  rapid  re- 
sults.    By  the  end  of  1916  the  metals  were 
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laid  from  IV'trogiMd  due  north  to  tlu'  south- 
west  ci:>rner  of  the   White   Sea    and     from 
Alexandrovsk  due   south   to  tlie   north-west 
corner  of  tliat  sea,  but  the  200  mile  gap 
etween   these  two  places   remained   to  be 
bridged.      Ne\-ertheless,    supplies   began  to 
arrive   at    Catherine    Bav.    and    in    summer 
crossed   the  missing    link   on   boats   on   the 
surface  of  the  White  Sea  and  in  winter  on 
sledges  over  the  ice.     Whether  the  gap  has 
teen  metalled  is  not  known,  but  the  prob- 
abilities    are    strongI\     against     the     work 
having  been  completed  in  view  of  the  up- 
heaval   in   Russia,    which    began    early    in 
igiy.      Obviously.  howe\er,   Catherine  Bay 
remains  a  window  to  the  outer  world,   and 
might  be  used  by  those  desirous  of  entering 
Russia.   Unfortunately,  though,  the  Finns, 
determined  to  shake    off  the  Russian  yoke, 
(xiuld  only  obtain   German  help  so  to  do. 
They    asked    the    Kaiser     for    assistance, 
which  he  promptly  extended  to  them — both 
military   and   diplomatic.      The  result   was 
that  the  Red  Guards  were  routed,  and  the 
Finns  were  able    to    set  up  an  independent 
State.       The    treaty     with    Russia,     which 
agreed  to-  this,  also  handed  over  the  Mur- 
man  coast  to  Finland,  and  the  Finns  appear 
to  have  despatched  an  expedition  to  occupy 
it.     With  this  force  went  German  soldiers, 
and  it  became  pretty  clear  that  our  enemy 
were  desirous  of   securing  control    of    this 
ice-free  port  on  the  Arctic.     Whether  to  use 
it  as  a  submarine  base  or  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  Allies  using  it  as  a  window 
to  Russia  does  not  mattei-  verv  much. 


The  Allies  Occupy  Kola  Peninsula. 

To  iiave  the  Gennans  on  the  Arctic  Sea 
was  a  grave  danger  to  the  Allies,  and  they 
promptly  took  measures  to  prevent  such  a 
happening.  It  was  an  obvious  necessity, 
bur  it  were  foolish  to  imagine  that  they 
have  any  other  object  except  to  occupy  the 
Kola  Peninsula.  They  could  not  possibly 
um^  Alexandrovsk  as  a  base  for  operation  in 
Russia  because,  with  Finland  in  alliance 
with  the  Germans,  it  \vould  not  be  safe  to 
use  the  railway,  supposing  this  has  been 
completed,  for,  from  the  old  Finnish  bor- 
der to  the  White  Sea  is  only  thirty  miles. 
Just  imagine  what  would  be  the  position  of 
an  Allied  force  which  had  ventured  into 
Russia  by  this  railway  and  found  the  line 
cut  behind  it  and  held  by  a  German  armv  I 
The  very  idea  of  using  it  for  this  purpose 
is  absurd.  All  the  same,  the  possession  of 
Alexandrovsk  may  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  Allies  if  they  finally  decide  to  take  an 
active  hand  in    the    settlement  of    Russia. 


They  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  Murman 
railway,  but  they  would  certainly  use  Arch- 
angel.    If  the  Germans  had  secured  a  foot- 
ing on   Catherine  Bay  though,  the  danger  to 
shipping   would  ha\-e  been   so  great  as  to 
pre\-ent   approach   to  the   White  Sea   alto- 
gether.      The   Allies  must   have  the   Kola 
Peninsula  if  they  intend  to    utilise    Arch- 
angel as  a  base  of  operations.     But  in    a 
couple  of  months'  time  the  White  Sea  will 
be   frozen   so  that   we  dare   hardlv   expect 
Allied  inter\ention  in  Russia  from  the  north 
until  the  summer  of   1919.      It  is  perhaps 
just  conceivable  that  the  Allies  might  send 
a  formidable  army  to  the  Murman  coast  with 
the  object  of  overcoming   German   and  Fin- 
nish resistance,   and  of  connecting  up  with 
Petrograd,  but  the  undertaking    of  such    a 
formidable   "  side     show  "    would    hardly 
commend    itself    to    Allied    statesmen  who 
have  already    been    strongly    attacked    for 
their  ventures    in     Mesopotamia,    Palestine 
and  the  Balkans.  To  maintain  a  large  army 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula  would  require  many 
ships,  which  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of    the  enemy    submarines    which    have   al- 
ready done  much  damage  in  these  northern 
regions  ;  would  tie  up  thousands  of  soldiers 
badly  needed  elsewhere;   would  be  a   fur- 
ther drain  on  man  power  and  munition  fac- 
tories.    A  small  army  would  be  no  good  if 
interxention  in  Russia   were    contemplated. 
A  weak  force  could  not  possibly  hold  the 
railway.     For  such  purposes  a  very  power- 
ful armv  would  be  required,  and  its  ranks 
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could  i:t>t  Ik'  lilleil.  a>  in  A.sia  Minor  .ind 
in  M.u-«tlonia.  by  Indian  and  other  nati\«' 
troops.  The  severe  cold  would  demand  the 
use  ot  white  men  only.  When  we  tak<- 
evfr\thin^  into  cxinsidoration  we  must  ron 
elude,  1  think,  that  this  much-heraldiMi 
landinj;  at  Ait'xamlrovsk,  li;vs  as  ol>je<t 
merel)  tht-  ix^nipatiDU  ot"  the  Kola  Pcnin 
sula  to  prevent  the  Gernuins  getting  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  is  not  the  first  step  towards 
active  iiit<T\rntion  in   Russia. 

In  the  Balkans. 

.Anotii'i     "  sidf    show,"     which    claimed 
much   attention    in   the   ]>apers   l>efore    the 
latest    German   offensive    in    the  west,    was 
the     Francx)  Italian    venture    in    Albania. 
Cables  chronickd  an    Italian  advance  from 
Valona   to   Berat,    amongst    the   mountains 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east.     The  c^ipture 
of    this     place,    we     were    told,     .seriously 
threatens   the  Austrian  occupation  of   Du 
raz/o,   the  loss  of   which  would,    it  is  said, 
most  seriously  affect  the  enemy   |>osition  in 
the  Adriatic.     With  the  reix)rts  from  Rome 
concerning  the  notable  Italian  advaiue  came 
news   that    tiie    French,   too.    were    moving 
from  their  positions  south  of  Lake  Okhrida 
and,  pushing  along  the  valley  of  the  Devoli 
River,  were  threatening  Elbasan,   a  moun- 
tain    town     some     thirty-five    miles    .south- 
west of  Durazzo.     These  movements  of  the 
Italians    and    French    were    hailed    as    the 
first  indication  of  a  general  advance  in  the 
Balkans,    but   thus   far  there  has  been  no 
indication  that  the  so-long-inactive  army  at 
Salonika  intends  to  move.     That  the  Allied 
force  at  that  place  has  sers'ed  a  very  useful 
pur}X)se  no  one  can  deny.     Had  it  not  been 
there   German  submarines   would   no  doubt 
have  l)een  able  to  use    Greek    inlets    and 
islands,  and  Allied  traffic  through  the  Medit- 
teranean  would  have  had  to  be  suspended. 
This  would  obviously  have  had   disastrous 
eflect  on  the  Palestine  \enture,  on  the  Meso- 
potamian  expedition,  and  even  on  the  posi- 
tion in  Egvpt  itself.     If  it  served  no  other 
jjurpose  than  that  of  keeping  the  Mediter- 
ranean open  to  Allied  transport,   the   Sal- 
onika expedition  was  worth  while.     Thanks, 
also,    to    the    presence    of    Allied    soldiers 
on  Grecian  soil,  the  anti-German  section  of 
the  nation   was   able   to   assert   itself,    and 
with   the  help  of   the    French   and   British 
fleets  deposed  King  Constantine  and  set  up 
M.  Venizelos  as  Prime  Minister,  swung  the 
whole  of    Greece   into    Alliance     with    the 
Entente.     We  are  now  assured  that  a  Hel- 
lenic army   300,000  strong  is   under  arms, 
and  anxious  to  be  led  against  the  Bulgarians 
and  Austrians  to  the  liberation  of  Serbia. 


Witii  this  r<iiiforcemeiil  the  Salonika  army 
is  said  to  mimher  over  a  million  men,  and 
to  this  force  must  be  added  the  Italians 
who  are  based  on  Valona.  Presumably,  it 
is  well  etiuij)ped  with  heavy  cannon  and  the 
field  guns  it  requires. 

Bulgars  v.    French,   British  and   Italians. 

Assuming   that  after   all     these    months, 
and  years,  of  inactivity,  a  real  advance  is 
contemplated  against  the  enemv.  what  suc- 
cess is  likely  to  follow  ?    Obviously,  the  first 
lerrit  )ry  the  Allies  would  try   to  occupy  is 
that     1  ortion    of     Maced  inia    allotted     to 
Serbia  by    the    treaty    of    Bucharest  which 
Bulgaria  insists  belongs  to  her  by  right  of 
nationality  and  of  conquest.     This  we  are 
pledged  to  return  to  Serbia.     Therefore,  it 
is  clear  enough  that  the    entire    Bulgarian 
army    would     be    concentrated    to    oppose 
Allied  advance.     Further,  as  Bulgarian  de- 
feat   would    gra\ely     endanger     Constanti- 
nople, it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Turks   would   send   trof^ps  to   leinforce   the 
armies    of    Tsar    Ferdinand.       If.   despite 
Bulgar-Turkish  -resistance,    the   Allied  ad- 
vance    continued,    Austria     and    Germany 
would  begin  to  get  interested,  and  would, 
if  need  be,  .send    forces    into  the  Balkans. 
Until  this  stage  was  reached  the  operations 
of  the  Salonika  army  would  not  have  in  any 
way  aff'ected  the  war  situation,  would  have 
been  unable  to  create  any  diversion  which 
would  influence  the  position  in  Venetia  or 
in  France.     Only  when  success  was  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  threaten  the  Berlin-Constan- 
tinople communications  would  the  Germans 
b.^  compelled  to  withdraw  a  single  soldier 
from  their  western  armies.     The  manner  in 
which  the  Germans  have  all  along  been  able 
to  utilise  their  Allies,   who  would  fight  no- 
where but  in  their  own  countries,  to  immo- 
bilise large  Allied  forces  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  things  in  the  whole  war. 

If   Durazzo   Fell. 

There  may  f>e  elements  in  the  situation 
of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  but 
unless  this  is  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  tht  capture  of  Berat,  which  is 
almost  as  far  from  Durazzo  as  is  Valona 
itself,  should  .seriously  threaten  the  Aus- 
trians at  th.it  port.  Between  Berat  and 
Durazzo  there  are  great  trackless  mountains, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  place  can 
l;>e  approached  is  "along  the  valleys,  the  de- 
fence of  which  should  be  comparatively 
easy.  In  fact,  if  the  Italians  have  Durazzo 
as  a  goal  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  not 
attempted  to  reach  the  place  along  the  sea- 
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shore  rather  than  through  the  mountains. 
We  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Durazzo  is 
now  one  of  the  most  im^wrtant  submarine 
bases  of  the  Austrian?,  and  that  operating 
from  that  place  Austrian  ships  appear  to  go 
out  into  the  Ionian  sea  through  the  Straits 
of  Otranto.  We  are  told  .that  if  the 
Italians  seize  the  place  the  Austrian  navy 
will  be  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Adri- 
atic. That  seems  an  amazing  assumption, 
as  if  it  leaves  the  Adriatic,  where  is  it  to 
go?  What  is  presumably  meant  is  that  tht 
loss  of  Durazzo  will  confine  it  to  the  Adri- 
atic and  prevent  it  from  carrying  out  excur- 
sions into  the  Mediterranean  proper.  But 
onlv  eighty  miles  away  from  Durazzo  is  the 
land-locked  naval  base  of  Cattaro,  which 
offers  far  better  facilities  for  submarines 
than  does  the  Albanian  port.  We  are  as- 
sured that  this  advance  in  Albania  is  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  seriousness  by  the 
German  General  Staff,  which,  if  Durazzo  is 
seriously  threatened  will  not  hesitate  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  Balkans.  From  a 
strategical  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to 
make  very  little  difference  whether  the 
Italians  were  at  Durazzo  or  the  Austrians, 
ind  the  general  position  would  be  very  little 
altered  even  if  the  Italians  overran  the 
whole  of  Albania.  The  only  gain  which 
might  follow  a  successful  oj>eration  in 
mountaneous  Albania  is  that  the  subject 
fxx)ples  of  Southern  Austria,  the  Serbs  who 
are  crushed  beneath  the  Bulgarian  yoke; 
the  Montenegrins,    who  have  to  submit  to 


the  sway  of  Vienna ;  the  disgruntled  Bos- 
nians, the  Slavs  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
line,  might  l'>e  emboldened  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors,  Ijut  that  is  extremely  un- 
likely, for  an  Italian  victory  in  Albania 
would  not  enable  Italian  troops  to  dominate 
Serbia,  INIontenegro,  or  Bosnia.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  German  General  Staff  will 
not  be  much  concerned  about  the  present  of- 
fensive in  the  Balkans. 

Reported  Death  of  Von  Hindenburg. 

Rumour  has  been  very  busy  with  the 
names  of  German  leaders  latelv.  Von  Hin- 
denburg is  reported  dead,  and  von  Kuehl- 
mann  has  resigned.  Various  changes  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  Austrian  high  com- 
mand, and  Emperor  Charles  and  his  wife 
are  alleged  to  be  estranged.  The  death  of 
the  grim  German  field-marshal  is  not  likelv 
to  greatly  affect  the  military  situation,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  that  may  be  affected  by 
political  happenings,  for  his  death  may 
have  consiclerable  political  significance. 
Von  Ludendorff  has  apparently  long  been 
the  real  military  chief  of  Germany,  and  to 
some  extent  its  political  dictator  also.  But 
he  had  used  von  Hindenburg  in  order  to 
get  his  ideas  put  through  and  approved. 
The  old  field-marshal  was  a  popular  idol, 
and  therefore  had  immense  influence  in  Ger- 
many. Thanks  to  his  backing,  the  schemes 
of  his  young  colleague  were  promptly 
adopted.  No  doubt  von  Ludendorff  has 
himself  won  great  power  in  Germany,  but 
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if  it  caniv  lo  a  question  of  popular  approval 
of  st)nie  particular  action  he  contcmplatctJ. 
he  niii,fln  fail  wherr.  with  \on  Hiiidcninuj:; 
at  liis  hack,  ho  would  iiavc  suc<nv(K'(l.  'Vhv 
liclu-niarsrhal's  deatii,  therefore,  might,  in 
the  end.  ]>ro\e  disastrous  to  von  Ludcn- 
ilorlY  who  no  doubt  lias  plenty  of  opposi- 
tion to  HKvt  as  it  is.  The  death  of  von 
Hindrnhuri;  has  not  l)een  otliciallv  con- 
tirnied.  The  substitution  of  Admiral  \on 
Hint/e  tor  \on  Kuehlni.nm  at  the  Berlin 
Foreign  OlTice  is  said  to  be  a  victory  for 
the  military  party  in  Germany.  The  last- 
named  st.ilesman  desired  to  bring  ab(Mit  a 
negotiated  jx-ace.  whereas  the  militarists  in- 
sistetl  that  only  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
fiekl  could  make  Germany's  future  secure. 
The  enemy  bitter-enders  have  apjjarently 
won  control  of  affairs  again  ;  one  wonders 
whether  their  dominance  will  long  survive 
the  defeat  of  the  last  offensive. 


NEW  ZEALAND    NOTES. 

Ji-LV  13.  1918. 
Another  ballot  for  5000  men  begins  to- 
day. The  remaining  reservists,  inclusive  of 
the  above,  and  all  men  left,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  their  family,  is  now  60,476. 
The  total  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Class  C.   (two  children)  14,075 

Class  D  (three  children)  20,6.36 

Class  E  (four  children)   12,470 

Class  F    (more  than   four)    13,205 

Total  60,476 

In  addition  there  are  the  youths  who  reach 
military  age  during  the  year.  Men  with 
one  child  only  ha\e  already  been  con- 
scripted. It  is  reckoned  that,  providing  our 
quota  remains  as  at  present,  enough  men 
^vill  be  avilable  to  carry  on  mitil  early  in 
the  coming  year.  There  is  a  pretty  general 
assumption,  however,  that  our  drafts  will  be 
materially  reduced  soon,  whilst  the  lack  of 
shipping  Ix-comes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. 

During  the  last  formight  the  Minister  of 
Defence  has  been  besieged  bv  deputations 
on  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  conscien- 
tious objectors.  A  magisterial  enquiry  is 
now  being  held,  but  with  closed  doors, 
though  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in 
favour  of  a  public  hearing,  with  counsel 
ajid  full  protection  for  those  interested. 
Many  people  who  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever W'ith  conscientious  objectors  have  not 
hesitated  to  condemn  anything  approaching 
inhuman  treatment.  .  Whatever  be  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  the  last  will  not  be  heard  of 
the  matter  when  the  report  is  published.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  our  coun- 


lr\.    thai    ilie    allegation^    which    ha\e   bet'n 
made  AW  nni("h  exaggerated. 

'l"he  sinking  of  the  Wininicra  h\  x  mine 
has  brought  the  war  closer  to  us.  Tiie  com- 
paratively small  loss  of  life  was  dui-  in  part 
to  go<id  weather  conditions,  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  possibilities  hail  the  weather 
been  in  its  usual  ugly  mood  of  late  there  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  Considerable  in- 
dignation over  the  disaster  was  shown 
ihroughe>ut  llu'  country,  and  the  home-coin- 
ing of  the  shipwrecked  passengers  to  Auck- 
land was  an  impressive  episode. 

.New  Zealand  is  famous  for  its  anti-li<iuor 
hghts  of  the  past.  In  the  next  few  months 
the  country  will  ring  with  a  new  campaign 
cr\ .  Some  time  ago  the  National  Efficiency 
Board  rejiorted  on  the  lif|uor  (juestion,  and 
stated  that  one  possible  solution  was  total 
abolition  on  ])ayment  of  a  certain  deiinite 
amount  for  compensation.  The  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  board  is  /^|. 500.000.  Our 
present  annual  drink  bill  is  o\er  that  sum. 
The  new  campaign  for  alxilition  has  'Com- 
menced. Visitors  fr<«ii  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia will  take  jjart.  A  mammoth  petition 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  the 
jx^tition  will  pray  for  a  straight  out  poll  on 
the  single  issue  of  abolition  with  compensa- 
tion as  set  out  in  the  National  Efficiency 
Board's  report.  There  is  plenty  of  monev 
behind  the  campaign.  In  aildition  to  the 
well-known  prohibition  leaders,  many  busi- 
ness men  of  moderate  \ie\ys  are  lending  a 
hand,  and  contributing  to  the  campaign 
funds.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
anti-liquor  agitations  in  our  history.  The 
question  of  the  hour  is,  "  Will  Parliament 
agree  to  the  poll  being  taken?" 

Organised  Labour,  political  and  indus- 
trial, has  been  very  much  in  the  public  eye 
during  the  last  fortnight.  National  con- 
ferences have  been  held  and  plans  laid  for 
the  future.  Industrially  a  cIou>d  looms  in 
the  distance  because  of  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  miners  and  mine-owners. 
The  latter  refuse  so  far  to  meet  the  mineis 
to  discuss  a  proposal  for  a  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  wages.  The  miners  vow  they  will 
not  accept  tlie  refusal  lying  down.  A  few- 
days  should  bring  developments.  Politic- 
ally Labour  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
success.  What  the  measure  of  the  success 
will  be  dej>ends  in  large  part  on  Labour 
itself.  At  the  recent  conferences  Labour 
exhibited  a  new  mix)d,  and  shoAved  a  desire 
to  build.  Several  constructive  proposals 
which  were  put  for\vard  make  interesting 
reading,  and  these  will  form  the  basis  of 
much  discussion   in   the  future. 
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Oh,  \v;id  some  Power  the  g-iftie  g-ie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


Many  cartoons  arc  still  appearing-  on 
the  Rtissiaii  position.  One  of  the  best 
is  that  reproduced  on  this  page  from 
The  Newark  Neics.  So  wildly  conflict- 
ing are  the  statements  concerning  events 
which  are  occtirring  in  that  unhappy 
country,  that  it  is  indeed  impossible  for 
anyone  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  situa- 
tion. W'e  are  told,  on  the  (jnc  hand, 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  Czecho-Slavs 
are  operating  in  Siberia,  but  are  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  how  they  are  obtaining 
any  amis  or  how  the  commissariat  for 
so  large  a  force  is  being  arranged.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  nothing  like 
25(i,{Hi'i  Czecho-Slavs  in  Siberia.  If  there 
are  one-tenth  of  that  number  that  would 
probably  be  the  maximum.  Then  we 
learn  that  Korniloff  is  in  possession  of 
Moscow,   that   Lenin   has  fled,  that  the 


l)()lshe\iks  ha\c  handed  over  the  Mur- 
nian  railway  to  the  Finns,  that  the  Allies 
ha\e  landed  at  Alexandrovsk.  that  the 
Germans  have  sent  a  large  force  to  the 
northern  part  of  Finland.  Then  we  are 
told  that  Lenin  is  in  Moscow,  that  Kor- 
nilolt  has  never  left  the  Cossack  pro- 
vinces, that  the  Murman  railway  has  not 
been  given  to  Finland,  that  the  German 
forces  are  still  about  Helsingfors,  and 
that  the  Bolsheviki  strongly  object  to 
the  landing  of  Allied  troops  at  Alex- 
androvsk. And  so  it  goes  on  all  the 
time. 

The  Nexi'   York  Herald  has   rather  a 
good    cartoon,    illustrating    the    way    in 


r.^/f.'v. 


.V(  ('  -.  INewark.  U.S.A. 

WHO   CAN   MAKE  HEAD   OK    TAIL  OF   IT? 


The  Eagle.]  [Brooklyn. 

Lenin :   "Now  fisht  to  the  death!" 
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The   Herald.]  [New   York. 

K*is-  M :    '•  Oh.    why    did    I    ever  buy    that   black 
sheep?" 


wiiich  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  has  per- 
colated throughout  the  Central  Empires. 
The  Pittsbiiri/h  Suit  considers  that  the 
intervention  of  Japan  is  imminent. 


Sun.]  [Pittaburgh. 

IT    LOOKS   LIKK   JIU-JITSU    WILL   BE    THE 

NEXT   THING    ON    THE   PROGRAMME! 


Naturally  the  Germans  take  a  very 
ditifcrent  view  of  their  arrangements 
with    Russia    than    do    the   Allies.      The 


The   Herald.]  I  New    York 

THE    BLACK    PERIL. 


Uer   Brunimcr.i  [Berlin. 

THE    ROUMANIAN   PEACE. 

JOHN    Bri.L :    "Oil.    horriir.    there's    another    one! 
Who   will  l>e  next?" 


i 


I 
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Neu-.^.i  (Newark,  ir.S.A 

BUT— CLIPPED    TO    SUIT. 


drummer  shows  the  consternation 
reated  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
ween  the  Central  Powers  and  Rou- 
nania. 

La  Victoire,  of  Paris,  regards  the 
Austrian  peace  proposals  as  merely  a 
nove  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  entrap 
he  Allies. 


Mucna.i  [Moscow. 

THE  COOK  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Chef  Lenin  :  "  I  can  get  the  Bolshevik  stew  all 
right,  but  I  can't  get  the  other  things  to  mix 
with  it." 


The  Louisville  Times  suggests  that 
the  Kaiser,  having  failed  in  the  West,  is 
now  intent  on  dominating  the  East. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Moscow,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  being  allowed  to  print 
such  a  cartoon  as  that  on  this  page,  taken 
from  the  Polish  Miicha.  The  Bolshe- 
vik censorship  cannot  be  anything  like 
as  severe  as  we  arc  led  to  believe. 


V'lTncs.]  [Louisville. 

CHANGING   THE   PORTRAIT. 


La    Victoire]  (Paris. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    TRAP. 
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Pasiing    6/iow.]  [London. 

AWAITING   HIS   MOMENT. 

The   Mmauor   (Foch) :    "My  brave  picadors   have 
nearly  completed  their  task." 

1  he  English  papers  contain  many  car- 
toons behiudino^  General  Foch.  One  of 
these,  which  ai)pearefl  in  The  Passing 
Shoz>.\  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  The 
picadors,  by  the  way.  have  been  having 
a  pretty  bad  time. 

The  Swiss  Nchelspaltcr  shows  the 
Allies  in  rather  parlous  case,  but  does 
not  by  any  means  flatter  the  (rermans 
either. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  shows  Germany 
deprived    of    all     its     feathers.    General 


.\rbcl^lnittcr. , 

ON  THE  FIKi.D  OF  HONOUR. 
Marian.ne  :    "Wilson,    my    friend    and    protector, 
defend    me!" 

Botha  being  engaged  in  pulling  out  the 
last  one.  The  conversion  of  the 
cockerel's  head  into  that  of  the  Kaiser 
is  cleverly  done.  The  same  subject  is 
dealt  with  in  The  Sunday  Times  of 
Johannesburg.  The  South  African 
papers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  their 
demand  that  the  German  colonies  shall 
not  l)e  given  back  to  the  Kaiser.  One 
wonders  whether  the  South  xVfrican 
l)apers  represent  the  people  there  more 
etfectively  than  ours  here  reflect  the 
general  feeling  of  Australia? 


Rand  Daily  Hail.]  [Johannesburg. 

NEARLY  PLUCKED  CTJ;AN. 

The  Cockerel  :    •'  I  can  feel  the  last  one's  going 
-and  now  it  does  hurtl" 


Sunday  Tunes.'] 


[Johannesburg. 


NEVER   AGAIN. 

say.  win  you  please  let  me  have 


m 


The  Weed  :    '  I 
those  sdones  back   again.'' 

The  Allies:   "  No;  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
another   chance  of    breaking   our   windows  " 


Uead'y  Rcvieic,  27/r/lS. 
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-VcH-s.i  [Daytou,   Ohio. 

ANY   EXCUSfE   SERVES  A  TYRANT. 

The  Dayton  Ncivs  has  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  cartoon,  showing  Germany  in- 
timidating Sweden,  on  the  grovuid  that 


i-at>sinij    o/iua'.j  [London. 

THE  STRAIGHT   AND  NARROW  PATH. 

"  Fear  not  the  dogs — for  they  are  chained, 
Keep  in  the  midst  of  the  path  and  no  hurt  shall 
xime  unto  thee."' — (Pilgrim's  Frooress — Present- 
Oay   Edition.) 


Sun.]  IPittsburgh. 

BETWEEN   THE    DEVIL   AND   THE   DEEP  BLUE 

SEA. 

the  latter  is  an  accomplice  of  the  Allies, 
whereas  the  paper  explains  that  Sweden 
is  the  most  pro-German  of  all  the  neu- 
trals,   furnishing-   .").")    per   cent,    of    Ger- 


I.ondfin. 


y<itio)ial  .Vc ((>■.] 

HELIv-BROTH. 

The  Sh.4\  Van  Vocht  :  " 'Tis  uo  use  puttiu' 
straws  in  yer  hair,  and  preteudin'  ye  don't  know 
that     if    ye    put   that   log   on,    the   st«w    will    boil 


Who     asked     your 


over.  ^ 

Politico-Strategical    Cook  : 
opinion?"  ^^  ,.  i    *  ^„ 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  :  "Not  yo"»;self— -ind  ^r 
why  not'  A  blind  man  may  see!  IE  MAiNt 
IT   TO  BOIL   OVER!" 
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Esqriella.]  [Barcelona. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

Celebrating    the    relaxation   of    the    Sjjanish 
Censorship. 

niany's  steel  supply  durinj^  the  war.  and 
so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
Sweden  was  quite  as  much  justified  in 
supplying  Germany  with  iron  and  war 
materials  as  was  the  United  States  in 
supplying  the  Allies,  and  President  Wil- 
son's reply  on  that  matter  to  the  Aus- 
trian Go\ernment  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Swedish  action  since  the 
war  began. 

Some  of  the  American  papers  show  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  Holland  in 


Campana    dc    Grocia.]  IBaroelona 

THE   MODKRN    ATTILA. 


Itrn  Jbysianaer.]  [London. 

The  Sergeant  :  "  You  are  taking  a  long  time 
over  that  job." 

Tommy:  "You  know  "Rome  was  not  built  in  i, 
day.'  " 

The  Sergeant:  "I  was  not  a  sergeant  in  thoe© 
days!" 

the  unfortunate  position  in  which  she 
is  placed.  Many  of  the  cartoons  on  ire- 
land,  which  have  appeared  in  England, 
are  remarkably  frank.  The  majority 
seem  to  deplore  the  attempt,  now  aban- 
doned, to  enforce  conscription  as  the 
l)rice  of  Home  Rule. 


Murhar\  [Moscow. 

ON    THE    RUSSIAN    FRONTIER. 
AUSTRIA:    "How  are  things  going?" 
Germany  :   "  I    can't    tell    you    yet — 'but    you    be 
patient    and    don't    move." 


Le  Fele  Me.le.]  [Paris 

PRECAUTIONS     AGAINST    REPRISALS. 

Th«   Hamburg    Zoological    Gardens    as    they    now 

appear. 
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"OKEH"    WOODROW    WILSON. 


Astonishingly  little  is  known  about 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for, 
although  he  must  live  more  or  less  in  the 
limelight,  he  discourages  publicity  in  a 
most  drastic  manner.  He  himself  says 
that  he  is  , hopelessly  useless  for  pub- 
licity purposes.  At  self-expression,  the 
disclosures  of  his  personality,  of  his  own 
part  in  the  many  transactions  that  have 
run  through  his  eventful  five  years  of 
Presidency,  he  is  far  from  a  success,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  who 
contributes  a  chatty  article  on  him  to 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  News- 
paper correspondents  who  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  him  since  his 
Princeton  days  find  it  difficult  to  recall 
a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  put 
himself  out  in  the  slightest  to  get  per- 
sonal publicity. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  squelched  many 
proposals  and  schemes  to  boost  his  stock  with 
the  people.  Campaign  managers  have  found 
him  difficult  to  manage.  Principles  and  ideals 
are  his  fetish,  not  persons  or  individuals ;  acts 
and  results  count  in  government,  he  contends, 
not  the  idiosvncrasies  of  method  or  person- 
ality. 

His  methods  are  novel,  however,  and 
he  has  an  utter  disregard  of  precedents 
and  traditions  whenever  they  seem  to 
conflict  with  naturalness  or  directness  of 
action.  He  has  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  English  language,  and  this  caused 
him  to  send  back  the  first  memorandum 
submitted  to  him  for  approval  as  Presi- 
dent marked,  ''  Okeh,,  W.W."  This  ut- 
terly mystified  the  assistant  secretaries, 
and,  after  much  hunting  through  dic- 
tionaries, they  asked  him  what  it  meant, 
and  why  he  had  not  used  the  abbrevia- 
tion O.K. 

"  Because  it's  wrong,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  went  on  signing  his  mail. 
"  O-k-e-h  "—he  spelled  it  out—"  is  the  cor- 
rect word." 

There  was  a  sudden  search  for  dictionaries 
that  day,  but  though  some  of  the  lexicons 
attributed  the  use  of  "  O.K."  to  Andrew 
Jackson  for  "  Oil  Korrect,"  none  made  men- 
tion of  "  okeh." 

"  Look  it  up  in  the  latest  dictionary,"  sug- 
gested the  President  to  his  puzzled  inquirer. 
And  here  is  part  of  what  was  found : 

O.K. — a  humorous  or  ignorant  spelling  of 
what  should  be  "  okeh."  from  the  Choctaw 
language,  meaning  "  It  is  so " ;  an  article 
pronoun  having  a  distinctive  final  use ;  all 
right;  correct;  used  as  an  indorsement  of  a 
bill. 


Thus  it  has  come  about  that  "  Okeh 
W.W."  is  a  kind  of  symbol  of  executive 
power  in  and  about  the  White  House, 
for  President  Wilson's  is  primarily  an 
administration  by  letter  or  memor- 
andum, a  reliance  on  the  written  rather 
than  the  oral  word. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  business  by  a  minimum 
of  personal  conference  and  a  maximum  of 
personal  correspondence.  No  mind  could 
retain  all  the  things  that  would  be  said  to 
a  president  were  he  to  see  even  half  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  who  seek  to  talk  with  him. 
Anything  that  is  worth  while  saying  at  all, 
reasons  Mr.  Wilson,  can  be  said  on  paper. 
Any  business  that  cannot  be  dispatched 
through  the  frankness  of  the  written  word 
had  better  not  be  dispatched  at  all.  Persons 
who  wish  to  take  the  President's  time,  with 
the  exception  of  Cabinet  officers  and  members 
of  Congress,  must  make  known  to  him  in  ad- 
vance something  of  their  errand.  Cabinet 
officers  and  heads  of  commissions,  boards  and 
bureaux  write  long  letters  to  the  President 
every  day  and  get  comprehensive  instruc- 
tions in  reply.  It  may  not  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way — time  will  tell  that — but  it  is  a  new- 
way  of  administering  the  presidencJ^  and  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanism  of  war  is  probably  the 
most  distinctive  casg  of  executive  management 
in  the  world. 

Many  critics  have  put  Mr.  Wilson 
down  as  a  fine  moral  .leader,  but  none 
the  less  a  poor  executive,  but  no  one 
really  knows  how  he  manages  his  job. 
He  himself  admits  that  of  all  the  sketches 
and  articles  written  about  him  since  he 
entered  public  life  he  has  been  able  to 
recognise  himself  in  only  a  few  of  them. 

He  is  portrayed  either  as  a  cold,  methodical 
mental  machine,  devoid  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion, or  described  as  a  dilettante  and  dreamer, 
full  of  abstract  visions,  discouragingly  im- 
practical in  concrete  performance.  For  these 
conflicting  versions  Mr.  Wilson  himself  is 
partly  to  blame.  He  shuns  personal  pub- 
licity ;  it  is  genuinely  odious  to  him.  Since 
he  has  been  President  he  has  seen  fewer  cor- 
respondents and  writers  by  far  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Full  description,  however, 
of  half  the  things  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
done  since  the  war  began  would  probably  have 
answered  many  of  those  who  have  been  scepti- 
cal of  the  President's  whole-hearted  interest 
in  the  military  and  naval  sides  of  the  war  as 
distinguished  from  diplomatic  phases  and  the 
interchange  of  peace  speeches. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  by  no  means  the 
cold,  mental  machine  of  the  popular 
press,  tells  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the  At- 
lantic fleet  before  it  sailed.  There  was 
no  ceremony,  no  salute,  no  pomp  of  cele- 
bration.    He  went  directly  to  the  busi- 
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ness  in  luuul.  .iiid  in  a  Icllinjj  talk  in- 
formed the  otficers  that  he  wanted  every 
mind  tnrned  to  the  sohition  of  the  snb- 
marine  qnestion.  At  the  close  the  olticers 
cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  went  across 
the  sea  to  do  his  bidding.  Someone  sng- 
iiested  that  the  President's  speech  should 
be  publislicd.  but  he  ])romptly  forbade  it. 

Some  other  president  mipht  have  had  the 
reporter.-?  present.  Tlie  latter  would  have  been 
all  too  eager  to  go.  The  movies  inighl  liave 
l^een  brought  along.  But  what  the  President 
had  to  say  was  not  for  the  reporters  or  the 
public,  hut  "  in  the  family,"  to  the  navy.  His- 
tory could  record  the  results. 

It  is  diflicult  to  give  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  Woodrow  VVilson.  for  one  gets 
only  glimpses  here  and  there.  The  things 
he  docs  are  written  in  countless  memor- 
anda and  distributed  through  dozens  and 
dozens  of  bureaux,  divisions  and  depart- 
ments. They  are  conveyed  over  private 
telephone  wires  and  through  unseen  and 
luiknown  switchboards. 

The  President  is  by  habit  economical,  but 
he  is  most  thrifty  in  the  use  of  time.  He  has 
figured  out  that  he  can  handle  a  problem  much 
faster  and  more  effectively  if  he  gets  all  phases 
before  him  in  writing  than  if  he  receives  vari- 
ous individuals  interested  in  the  same  thing. 
He  has  a  passion  for  facts.  They  are  the 
things  that  will  make  him  change  his  mind. 
That's  why  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  reverse  him- 
self. Facts,  he  says,  will  always  conquer  mere 
opinion.  And  so  many  of  the  things  brought 
to  the  President's  attention  are  purely 
opinion.  Alost  of  the  people  who  try  to  see 
liim  want  merely  the  satisfaction  of  having 
had  their  say. 

He  insists  on  having  everything  writ- 
ten. There  is  always  great  uncertainty 
about  getting  personal  interviews,  but 
any  man  who  can  write  convincingly  and 
express  his  thoughts  clearly  on  paper  has 
a  better  chance  of  winning  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  than  if  he  actually  pre- 
sented it  in  person. 

If  it  is  a  new  thing  the  President  would 
want  to  consult  the  Government  department 
directly  in  charge  of  such  work.  When  a 
memorandum  of  this  kind  comes  he  asks  for 
an  opinion  from  the  department  in  question. 
Then  he  examines  all  the  papers  together  and 
makes  his  own  decision  then  and  there.  To 
give  consideration  to  some  matters  that  may 
seem  perfectly  feasible  on  their  face  but 
against  which  some  practical  objection  is  later 
made  by  a  division  or  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment means  a  loss  of  time  and  energy.  By 
the  written  method  the  President  considers 
himself  safeguarded,  too.  against  roundabout 
and  indirect  drains  on  his  time.  If  he  wants 
to  discuss  a  subject  further  he  will  .summon 
the  individual  or  telephone  him. 

He  uses  the  telephone  more  than  any 
other   President  who   has   ever  been   at 


While  House.  lie  has  private  wires 
connecting  him  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  War.  and  of  the  Navy,  and  it 
is  noticed  that  on  a  day  of  big  happen- 
ings in  international  i)olitics  members  of 
the  C^abinet  are  rarely  seen  going  to  con- 
sult with  the  President,  they  do  so  by 
wire. 

The  President  telephones  to  scores  of  offi- 
cials, senators  and  representatives,  not  merely 
because  it  is  a  more  rapid  means  of  com- 
municatiiin,  but  he  can  end  the  conversation 
so  much  more  easily.  Incidentally  there  is  no 
one  in  Washington  who  can  terminate  a  per- 
.sonal  conference  so  gracefully  when  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  is  completed.  There  is  no  lin- 
gering gossip  or  .story  telling.  Not  that  Mr. 
Wilson  wouldn't  enjoy  it  as  much  as  did  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft,  but  in  only  rare  cases 
does  Mr.  Wilson  permit  himself  any  sudi 
relaxation.    He  keeps  on  the  go  every  minute. 

He  takes  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
the  military  and  naval  preparations  of 
America,  but  he  seldom  appears  himself, 
though  long  before  the  Secretary  of  War 
made  public  explanation  concerning  the 
Springfield  and  Enfield  rifles,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Wilson  had  familiarised  him- 
self with  every  decision  involving  the  use 
of  these  types.  He  keeps  in  touch  with 
jHiblic  opinion  by  carefully  reading  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  and  through  a  great  number  of 
tried  personal  friends.  He  forms  his 
judgments  of  men,  not  by  a  persona! 
impression,  but  by  analysing  their  work, 
but  he  has  a  wonderful  power  of  analysis 
of  things  written. 

Mr.  Wilson  very  quickly  gets  at  the  heart 
of  subjects  under  discussion  at  Cabinet  meet- 
ings and  similarly  extracts  the  concensus  of 
opinion  from  his  colleagues  in  short  order. 
There  is  no  waste  of  time  in  bickering  and 
story  telling.  Minutes  count ;  and  the  Pre- 
sident never  forgets  that,  either.  After  a 
week  of  conferences,  voluminous  correspond- 
ence with  nearly  every  division  and  bureau 
of  the  Government  engaged  in  the  war  activi- 
ties, telephone  conversations  and  personal 
visits,  the  President  tries  to  rest  up  on  Satur- 
<lays  and  Sundays.  He  makes  absolutely  no 
engagements  on  those  days  except  in  rare 
emergencies. 

During    these    week-ends,    he    reads 

memoranda    and    prepared    digests    and 

communications  of  a  confidential  nature. 

If  he  goes  away  on  a  trip  on  the  Mayflower 
on  a  week-end,  he  takes  a  good  many  papers 
with  him.  The  President's  job  is  mostly  one 
of  reading  and  studious  examination  of  writ- 
ten reports.  In  this  busy  age  many  people 
may  think  reflection  means  indecision,  but 
with  Mr.  Wilson  the  art  of  meditation  is  not 
lost.  He  likes  to  mull  over  problems,  especi- 
ally to  get  all  the^  facts.  He  is  open-minded 
until  the  whole  cale  is  in.  then  he  makes  up 
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his   mind ;   and   his   decisions   are   irrevocable 
unless  new  facts  can  be  presented. 

The  secret  of  the  President's  physical 
well-being  is  his  ability  to  detach  him- 
self completely  from  his  work  for  a  few 
hours  every  day.  When  he  works  he 
works  very  hard  indeed,  though,  and  he 
has  a  wonderfully  good  memory,  (^nce 
he  tackles  a  problem,  however  unfami- 
liar its  subject  matter,  he  retains  what 
he  has  learnt.     He  never  delays  decisions 


on  matters  needing  prompt  attention, 
and,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  men  in  executive  positions  in  the 
Government,  that  they  can  get  an  answer 
faster  from  the  President  than  they  can 
from  officials  much  less  important.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  so  busy  a  man 
employs  only  one  stenographer,  and  that, 
working  at  night,  he  himself  types  brief- 
notes  to  Cabinet  officers  or  subordinate 
officials. 


LESSONS    OF   THE   JUTLAND    BATTLE. 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Frothingham,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of 
Massachussetts  and  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute,  writing  in  Current  His- 
tory, takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
the  battle  of  Jutland  than  that  of  most 
naval  critics.  He  prefaces  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  "  sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  battle  to  eliminate  the 
early  distorted  versions  of  the  action, 
and  to  give  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
tactics  of  the  opposing  fleets."  At  the 
beginning  of  his  report  of  the  battle 
Admiral  Jellicoe  described  the  practice 
of  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  of 
periodically  sweeping  through  the  North 
Sea,  and  stated  that  in  the  early  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  May  31st,  on  which 
the  battle  took  place,  the  various  squad- 
rons of  the  fleet,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  were  scouting  to  the  south- 
wards of  the  battle  fleet.  Says  Mr. 
Frothingham : — 

With  the  object  of  engaging  a  fleet  that 
had  been  usually  so  disposed  and  so  employed, 
the  Germans  came  out  from  their  bases.  For 
some  time  after  the  battle  there  were  tales 
of  other  objectives — to  cover  the  escape  of 
raiders,  to  get  ships  through  the  Baltic,  etc. 
But  all  these  theories  have  been  abandoned. 
and  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  Germans  planned 
to  fight  the  superior  British  fleet  under  con- 
ditions advantageous  to  themselves.  All  the 
German  manoeuvres  indicate  that  this  was 
their  design,  and  no  other. 

He  gives  particulars  of  the  opposing 
forces,  and  emphasises  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  British  in  ships,  in 
fleet  speed  and  in  guns.  He  holds  that 
Admiral  Jellicoe  was  perfectly  right  in 
the  make  up  of  the  British  advance 
force,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
criticising  him.  He  points  out  that  Ad- 
miral Beatty  failed  to  realise  that  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet  was  near,  and 
thinking  that    he    only    had   to   engage 


battle-cruisers  or  small  craft,  assumed 
that  his  six  battle-cruisers  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  failed 
to  call  soon  enough  on  the  oth  battle 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  Queen 
Elisabeths. 

The  British  battle-cruisers  fought  on  a 
course  curving  to  the  south-east,  and  then  on 
a  straight  south-south-east  course,  and  the 
German  battle-cruisers  followed  a  parallel 
course,  instead  of  edging  away  from  the 
superior  British  force.  ...  In  this  part  of  the 
action  came  the  first  of  the  many  upsets  of 
pre-war  calculations.  Comparing  the  given 
strength  of  the  two  opposing  squadrons  in 
action,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  battle- 
cruisers  were  greatly  superior ;  in  fact,  the 
odds  would  have  been  considered  prohibi- 
tive before  this  battle.  Yet  it  was  the  British 
squadron  that  suffered,  losing  one-third  of 
its  ships.  Ten  minutes  after  the  beginning 
of  the  action  the  Indefatigable  was  sunk,  and 
at  4.30  the  Queen  Mary  met  the  same  fate.  In 
each  case  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  great 
explosion  up  through  the  turrets,  suggesting 
that  a  weak  turret  construction  is  really  a 
conductor  of  fire  to  the  magazine  in  case  of  a 
heavy  hit,  and  pointing  to  the  need  of  better 
separation  of  the  supply  of  ammunition  from 
the  magazine. 

In  describing  the  coming  up  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  he  says  that  Admiral 
Scheer  deliberately  chose  to  engage  it, 
thinking  the  conditions  favourable,  al- 
though his  course  necessarily  curved 
oway  to  the  south-westwards,  and  left 
the  British  (jrand  Fleet  between  the  Ger- 
man Fleet  and  all  its  bases. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  ships  of  the  Ger- 
man van  had  not  been  damaged  by  the  fifth 
British  battle  squadron  to  the  extent  of  de- 
moralising^ the  German  gunfire.  The  immedi- 
ate damage  inflicted  on  the  advance  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  is  proof  enough  of  this. 

By  the  time  the  Grand  I'leet  arrived 
on  the  scene,  smoke  and  mist  hung  over 
the  sea,  and  the  Germans  took  advantage 
of  these  conditions,  also  using  smoke 
screens,  "  to   fight  the  only  action  pos- 
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sible  for  their  fleet  against  the  over- 
whehuing  force  now  in  line  against 
them."  The  German  ships  wotikl  appear 
and  (hi^appcar  in  the  smoke,  as  reported 
by  Achiiiral  jcllicoe  in  liis  off-ciril  a<x-ount 
•of  the  battle. 

As  the  darkness  came  on.  it  is  evident  that 
these  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  with 
increasing  tlircats  of  torpedo  attacks,  became 
more  and  more  haHling  to  the  British  com- 
mand, and  then  came  the  crucial  decision 
which  ended  the  battle. 

Both  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  Admiral 
Beatty  were  in  accord  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  not  closing  with  the  enemy 
battle  fleet  that  night.  By  Jellicoe's 
order  "  the  British  fleet  steamed  during 
the  dark  hours  at  moderate  speed  on 
southerly  courses  some  ninety  miles  from 
the  battlefield." 

Although  the  British  fleet  was  thus  placed 
in  the  general  direction  of  Heligoland,  this 
meant  that  .\dmiral  Jellicoe  had  relinquished 
all  touch  with  the  German  fleet,  and  this  left 
the  German  fleet  practically  free  to  proceed 
to  its  bases,  which  was  done  without  any  in- 
terference, bringing  in  their  damaged  ships. 
The  Germans  even  attempted  to  tow  the 
wreck  of  the  Lutzozv  into  port,  but  she  sank 
on  the  way  in. 

Early  next  day,  3  a.m..  the  British  fleet 
was  ninety  miles  from  the  battlefield.  It 
then  retraced  its  course  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  battle  until  11  a.m.,  when,  says  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe,  he  was  "  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  had  returned  to  port."  Soon 
after  the  British  fleet  proceeded  to  its 
bases. 

In  the  early  accounts  of  the  battle  there 
were  fanciful  tales  of  pursuit  of  the  German 
ships  through  the  night,  and  even  after  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  report,  the  British  public  did 
not  at  first  realise  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  action.  But,  after  a  time,  when  this  was 
better  understood,  there  arose  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  controversies  that  have  ever 
agitated  Great  Britain,  centred  around  the 
alleged  "  defensive "  naval  policy  for  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
seas — the  pros  and  cons  as  to  closing  the  Ger- 
mans while  there  was  light  and  keeping  in 
touch  throuf^h  the  dark  hours." 

Mr.  Frothingham  points  out  that  at 
9  o'clock  on  May  31st  the  British  fleet 
was  between  the  German  fleet  and  all  its 
bases ;  it  was  superior  in  speed,  and  had 
such  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
ships  and  guns,  that  it  could  afl:"ord  to 
discard  its  damaged  ships  without  im- 
pairing this  stvperiority. 

The  British  Admiral  had  plenty  of  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers  to  throw  out  a  screen' 


and  to  maintain  touch  with  the  German  fleet. 
'J'here  undoubtedly  was  a  proportion  of  dam- 
aged ships  in  the  German  fleet;  and  this,  with 
its  original  inferior  fleet  speed,  would  have 
made  it  a  hard  task  for  the  German  fleet  to 
attempt  to  ease  around  the  British  fleet  and 
reacii  its  liases.  Tliesc  conditions  were  in 
favour  of  keeping  in  touch  witli  the  German 
fleet-T— and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
great  results  that  would  have  come  from  a 
successful  action  with  the  German  fleet  in  the 
morning. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  strong 
reasons  why  Admiral  Jellicoe  should 
first  of  all  safeguard  his  ships.  "  Upon 
his  fleet  depended  the  established  British 
control  of  the  seas.  Many  of  his  ships 
had  received  hard  knocks,  and  many 
were  short  of  ammunition  and  fuel." 

Above  all,  there  was  the  ominous  threat  of 
torpedo  attacks  in  the  night. 

These  were  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
that  confronted  the  British  Admiral,  brought 
about  by  the  culminating  tactics  of  the  battle. 
Admiral  Jellicoe's  decision  was  that  the  situa- 
tion did  not  justify  him  in  imperilling  his  fleet 
and  with  it  the  naval  ■  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  a  result  of  the  battle,  the  destroyer 
at  once  attained  a  greater  value  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  battleship.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  three  British  battle-cruisers 
was  not  entirely  unexpected  by  naval 
opinion  and  a  reaction  set  in  in  England 
against  this  type  of  ship.  The  torpedo 
did  little  in  the  battle,  but  the  action 
proved  that  a  screen  of  destroyers  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  above  all  things 
stands  out  the  fact  that  it  was  the  dread 
of  night  torpedo  attacks  by  destroyers 
which  made  the  British  fleet  withdraw 
from  the  battlefield.  Very  surprising 
was  the  fact  that  at  no  stage  of  the  action 
did  the  heavier  British  guns  dominate 
the  German  guns. 

This  was  evident  in  the  first  phase,  when 
Admiral  Beatty's  six  battle-cruisers  were 
fighting  on  parallel  courses  with  Admiral 
Hipper's  five  battle-cruisers.  The  British 
ships  carried  thirty-two  13.5-inch  and  sixteen 
12-inch  guns,  against  their  enemy's  twenty- 
four  12-inch  guns  and  twenty  11-inch  guns. 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  action  on  northerly 
courses,  when  Admiral  Beatty's  command  was 
engaging  the  van  of  the  German  fleet,  the 
four  Queen  Elizabeth's,  with  their  thirty-two 
15-inch  guns,  were  in  position,  and  there  was 
rothing  heavier  than  a  12-inch  gun  in  the 
German  fleet.  In  the  third  phase,  after  Vice- 
Admiral  Beatty's  command  had  joined  the 
main  body  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's  fleet,  the 
superiority  of  the  British  in  heavy  guns  was 
enormous. 

The  dreadnought  battleships  stood  up 
well,  and  everything  in  the  battle  con- 
fimed  the  judgment   of  those   who   had 
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pinned  their  faith  to  battleships  as  the 
essential  of  naval  power.  U-boats  were 
reported  early  in  the  action,  but  there  is 
no  hint  that  they  took  any  real  part  in 
the  battle,  yet,  says  Mr.  Frothingham, 
"  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
to  be  considered.     With  the  great  im- 


provements in  type,  it  is  probable  they 
will  be  a  factor  in  battles  of  fleets,  and 
such  contingencies  should  be  safe- 
guarded in  advance."  He  emphasises 
the  fact  that  the  destroyer  came  into  its 
own  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  for  the  first 
time. 


BUTTER   WITHOUT   A    COW. 


The  extent  to  which  margarine  has 
replaced  butter  as  an  article  of  food  in 
the  United  Kingdom  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  in  these  days  of 
rigidly  restricted  importation,  the  value 
of  the  margarine  brought  into  England 
has  increased  from  £3,918,000  in  1913 
to  i8,9S3,000  in  1!)16.  In  those  two 
years  the  imports  of  butter  were  valued 
at  £24,084:,000  and  £18,977,000  respec- 
tively. But  this  does  not  by  any  means 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  margarine 
consumption  of  the  British  people.  In  a 
single  factory  in  England  no  less  than 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  it  are  produced  every 
week,  and,  though  large,  this  factory  is 
by  no  means  the  biggest  in  the  country. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  involved  is 
obtained  when  w-e  learn  that  this  one 
factory  in  37  weeks  manufactured  as 
much  margarine  as  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia produced  butter  in  1915-16 ! 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  margarine 
is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  butter,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  for  many  purposes 
it  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  after 
the  war  is  over,  butter  will  be  served 
only  on  the  tables  of  those  who  have 
money  to  indulge  in  luxuries,  and  mar- 
garine will  take  its  place  in  the  majority 
of  households.  Nor  will  the  health  of 
the  people  suffer  at  all  thereby. 

Miss  Marie  Harrison  gives  a  very 
useful  account  of  how  margarine  is 
made  in  The  World's  Work.    She  says: 

The  origin  of  margarine  is  very  interest- 
ing. Curiously  enough  it  was  discovered  dur- 
ing a  great  war.  In  the  fateful  year  of  1869- 
18/0  the  greatest  misery  reigned  in  Paris. 
Besieged  by  the  Germans,  food-stuffs  in  the 
city  quickly  gave  out.  Butter  was  rapidly 
quoted  at  20/-  a  lb.,  a  luxury  obtainable  only 
by  the  very  rich. 

To  provide  a  substitute  for  famishing  sol- 
diers a  French  scientist,  Mege  Mouries,  com- 
menced experimenting  with  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  beef  fat.  Alargarine  was  evolved,  and  the 
process  was  patented  the  following  year.  The 
word  itself — which  should  be  pronounced  with 
a  hard  "  g."  as  in  Margaret — is  derived  from 
the    Greek    "  margarites,"    meaning    a    pearl. 


The  pearl-like  globules  of  the  first-known  mar- 
garine, produced  as  it  was  from  a  mixture 
of  fats,  evidently  suggested  the  name. 

For  some  time  margarine  was  made 
exclusively  from  the  waste  fats  obtained 
from  the  great  slaughter  houses  of 
America,  but  as  prices  rose  experiments 
were  made  with  various  vegetable  fat.s 
wath  splendid  results.  To-day  it  is  made 
from  palm  kernels,  peanuts  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  it  is  thanks  to  this  that  the 
price  of  copra  has  risen  so  amazingly 
of  recent  years.  It  takes  three  cocoanuts 
to  produce  one  pound  of  copra,  and  oixc 
hundred  pounds  of  copra  produce 
seventy  pounds  of  refined  cocoanut  fat. 
This  fat  is  mixed  with  specially  pre- 
pared milk,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
churned  in  motor  driven  machines  which 
produce  a  liquid  emulsion  of  a  delicate 
yellow.  This  is  pumped  through  pipes 
on  to  enormous  brine-cooled  revolving 
drums. 

The  margarine  liquid  is  run  out  upon  these 
drums,  immediately  forming  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance, which  clings  to  the  drums  as  they 
whirl  round  until  it  is  caug:ht  by  a  sharp 
blade  and  is  so  peeled  off,  falling  into  a  thou- 
sand golden  flakes  into  the  trucks  which  await 
it.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  you  see  the  mar- 
garine in  something  like  the  consistency  in 
which  it  will  be  ultimately  tasted. 

There  remain  several  small  processes  to  be 
undergone  before  the  margarine  is  ready  for 
packing.  The  flakes  settle  down  into  powder 
form,  and  the  powder  has  to  pass  into  a 
machine  in  which  it  is  shaken  up  and  down 
continually  till  it  emerges  very  like  butter. 
Then  the  blending  with  salt  has  to  be  done. 
This  accomplished,  the  margarine  is  packed 
in  parchment  or  carton  boxes  and  sent  off 
to  the  British  and  Belgian  armies  in  the  field, 
and  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Maypole  works,  described  by 
Miss  Harrison,  employ  some  1300  hands, 
and  work  goes  on  night  and  day  without 
a  stop.  She  was  much  impressed  with 
the  scrupulously  clean  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions which  obtained  in  the  factory, 
and  suggests  that  many  a  country  dairy, 
producing  butter  which  sells  at  half-a- 
crown  a  pound,  could  take  a  very  useful 
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lesson  from  these  niargaritie  works.  I 
must  confess  that  the  cleanliness  of  the 
entire  process  is  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
commendations marpfarine  has,  one 
which  may  in  tlie  end  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  butter. 

Mariiariiic  i.>;  a  dflicato.  frasile  substance. 
It  lias  to  he  made  under  cunclitions  of  ex- 
treme clcaiiliiicss.  At  the  works  in  question 
an  e.\pensive  plant  has  been  installed  for  the 
purification  of  tlie  air  in  the  work-rooms.  It 
woulil  seem  as  it  some  master  brain  had  said: 
■'  We  must  wash  the  air  and  make  it  as  sweet 
and  fragrant  as  it  would  be  after  summer 
rain."  For  this  is  wliat  liappens :  the  plant 
is  so  constructed  that  the  fresh  air  is  drawn 
from  shafts  protrudincr  hish  above  the  build- 
ings  and  is  passed  throuiili   a  chamber  where 


conditions  of  constant  rain  prevail.  Hundreds 
of  sprays  di.stribute  the  water  over  the  whole 
area  of'  the  chamber  so  that  the  an-  is  freed 
from  the  least  particle  of  dtist.  In  this  de- 
liciously  purified  state  it  i)asses  into  tlie  work- 
room in  means  of  a  system  of  air-ducts. 

As  the  shortage  of  butter  and  animal 
fats  caused  by  the  depletion  of  European 
cattle  stocks  will  outlast  the  war.  there 
is  obviously  a  great  future  for  those 
places  whicli  can  produce  cocoanuts  and 
peanuts.  Papua  and  the  l*acific  Islands 
can  grow  the  former  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, and  the  latter  can  be  easily  and 
quickh  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


UNHAPPY   CHINA. 


The  A'Vw  East  always  contains  articles 
of  very  special  interest  to  Australians, 
and  is  well  fulfilling  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Robertson  Scott.  One  of  the  most  in- 
forming features  in  the  magazine  is  the 
correspondence  from  China,  which  is 
written  by  David  Fraser.  We  know  so 
little  about  what  is  going  on  in  that  great 
land  that  Mr.  Fraser's  comments  are  in- 
deed welcome.  Writing  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  he  thus  describes  the  position  in 
the  Celestial  Republic  : — 

China    goes    from    bad    to    worse.      At    the 
present  moment  there  are  eight  separate  Gov- 
ernment armies  in  the  field  operating  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  opposed  to  each  there  is  a 
Southern    force.     Ten   of   the    Provinces   are 
more  or  less  given  over  to  brigands,  who  pil- 
lage, murder  and  kidnap  with   little  interfer- 
ence  from   the   Provincial  authorities.     There 
are  probably  more  armed  men  in  the  country 
to-day   than   there   have   ever  been,   and   cer- 
tainly more  than  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory.    Indescribable  chaos  is  the  result.     The 
Provincial  armies  that  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
maintaining  local  order  and  security  are  away 
fighting     political     battles,     and,     their     backs 
turned,  thieves  and  robbers  have  great  region^ 
at  their  mercy.     Where  the  troops  are   sup- 
posed to  be  fighting,  the  people  are  harried 
and    harassed    beyond    words.      Country    tolk 
are     plundered,     burnt     out     and     murdered. 
While  cities  are  pillaged,  women  and  children 
are  compelled  by  thousands  to  take  refuge  in 
mountains    and    difficult     places     in    order    to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  soldiery.     The  sol- 
diers are  out  to  do  a  minimum  of  fighting  and 
a    maximum    of    plundering.      Their    leaders 
are  in  the  field  for  no  high  political  or  pat- 
riotic  motive,   but    for   personal   ends.     They 
are   too   small   to   aim   at  power   for   its   own 
sake.     They  want  power  only  that  they  may 
batten    on    State    revenue.      Both    sides    are 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  leader  of  the  North 


or  the  South  who  would  let  a  political  ideal 
stand  in  the  way  of  personal  gain. 

He  holds  it  to  be  a  profitless  task  t» 
record  the  senseless  military  and  political 
developments  that  occur  in  China,  but  as 
things  are  working  up  to  a  climax  there 
he  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  occur- 
rences which  have  brought  about  the 
situation  described  in  the  above  para- 
graph. The  struggle  l)etween  North  and 
South  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
but,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  suc- 
cess, of  the  Southern  faction  against  iso- 
lated Northern  leaders  compelled  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  relieve  its 
forces,  which  w^ere  seriously  threatened, 
and  this  involved  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Apparently  the  South  was  to  blame  foi  not 
withholding  its  hand  at  a  moment  when  the 
North  seemed  ready  to  negotiate.  But  in 
reality  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  North, 
for  no  offers  of  compromise  or  concession 
were  made.  The  Northern  idea  of  negotia- 
tion was  to  secure  complete  surrender  by  the 
South.  Surrender  for  the  South  meant  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  leaders  would 
be  immediately  curtailed,  and.'  inevitably,  in 
the  near  future,  destroyed  altogether.  In  the 
circumstances  the  Southern  leaders  had  no 
choice  but  to  sink  or  swim,  and  they  naturally 
elected  to  swim  on  the  chance  of  an  improve- 
ment in  their  fortunes. 

The  chances  of  the  South  were  not 
bad.  Various  desertions  from  the 
Northern  forces  had  swelled  their 
amiies,  and  by  keeping  to  the  mountains 
the  Southern  commanders  bad  been  able 
to  avoid  battles  and  to  inflict  consider- 
able losses  on  their  foes.  vSays  Mr. 
Phraser : — 

Summed  up,  the  five  south-west  Provinces 
were  solid   for  the   South.  I)ut   for  small   re- 
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sistance  at  two  points.  Half  Hunan  was  still 
in  Southern  hands,  two  Southern  generals 
still  held  out  in  remoter  Hupeh,  while  Shensi 
was  a  doubtful  <iuantity.  The  South  gene- 
rally had  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  retire 
into  the  mountains  when  they  did  not  care 
to  fight.  Their  deficiency  was  in  money  and 
munitions  and  in  equipment  and  organisation. 
1  he  Northern  armies  were  the  superior  in  all 
military  respects,  but  that  military  superiority 
largely  disappeared  when  they  pushed  into 
broken  country.  Tlie  grand  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  North  were  the  control  of  the 
Central  Government,  its  arsenals  and  its  finan- 
cial resources,  and  tiie  power  to  obtain  arms 
and  to  borrow  abroad.  An  important  weak- 
ness of  the  Northern  side  was  the  internal 
jealousies  which  periodically  caused  the  com- 
manders to  thwart  tlie  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  southern  side  every  general 
was  more  or  less  on  his  own  account,  acting 
independently  of  his  colleages.  There  was  so 
little  co-ordination  that  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  jealousy  were  limited. 

The  efforts  of  the  Pekin  Government 
to  succour  ,its  generals  in  the  field  were 
not  -very  successful,  and  in  the  Hunan 
Province  two  strong  ( lovernment  armies 
moving  southwards  became  widely  sepa- 
rated and  the  Southerners  turned  on  the 
second  of  these,  and  smote  it  hip  and 
thigh.  Details  are  lacking,  but  at  least 
;^00()  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  3000 
reported  missing.  The  disaster  must 
have  been  considerable,  as  this  army  has 
now  been  taken  out  of  the  field  alto- 
gether. 

A  political  everit  of  considerable  im- 
portance was  the  mysterious  journey  of 
the  Premier  to  the  Yangtze.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  he  was  arranging 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  army  to  in- 
tervene in  Siberia,  but  apparently  his 
idea  was  to  create  a  force  to  support  the 
Government,  and  make  it  independent  of 
the  Tuchuns.  His  henchman.  General 
Hsu,  only  35  years  of  age.  has  l>ecome  a 
very  important  personage  in  the  councils 


of     the     Government,     and    the     other 
generals  are  very  jealous  of  him. 

Long  ago  Hsu  had  moved  the  Government 
to  raise  a  new  force  in  Peking  to  be  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
weakness  of  the  Government  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  regular  army  is  main- 
tained by  the  Provinces,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Provincial  Tuchuns,  thereby 
making  the  Government  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent dependent  on  the  Tuchuns.  The  Tuchuns, 
as  we  have  seen,  largely  influence  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  can  thwart  it  when 
they  combine  for  this  purpose.  Hsu  had  the 
idea  of  making  the  Government  independent 
of  the  Provinces  by  the  formation  of  four 
new  divisions.  With  this  object  in  view  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  obtain  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  munitions  from  Japan.  The 
whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part,  of  those  sup- 
plies have  actually  arrived  in  China.  They 
are  stated  to  have  cost  about  14,000,000  dollars, 
and  the  quantity  is  something  like  60,000  rifles, 
thirty-six  batteries  of  artillery,  some  lieavy 
artillery,  hundreds  of  machine  guns,  and  am- 
munition to  match. 

As  a  protest  various  generals  "  went 
sick,"  and  asked  for  leave,  thereby  in- 
dicating in  the  orthodox  Oriental  manner 
tliat  they  were  dissatisfied  about  some- 
thing. It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
note,  by  the  way,  that  Baron  Hayashi, 
who,  as  the  representative  of  Japan  has 
always  strongly  supported  the  Premier, 
went  down  to  the  Yangtze  when  the  Pre- 
mier was  there.  He  obviously  did  not 
go  there  for  nothing.  The  Premier  is 
accused  of  making  sacrifices  of  national 
independence  in  order  to  obtain  financial 
aid  from  abroad.  Apparently,  however, 
he  failed  to  carry  his  point  about  a  Gov- 
ernment army,  and  the  generals  and 
Tuchuns  are  reported  to  be  once  again 
busy  about  their  military  operations, 
whereas  no  further  progress  has  been 
made  as  regards  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  Siberian  force.  It  would  seem 
that  Japanese  influence  in  China  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase. 


IRISH    RIGHTS    AND    BRITISH    HONOUR. 


Under  the  above  title.  Mr.  Swift  Mac- 
neill,  K.C..  M.P.,  contributes  a  most 
striking  article  to  The  Contemporary 
Review.  It  is  not  one  which  any  Eng- 
lishman can  read  without  pain,  for  it 
tells  of  the  way  in  which  legitimate  Irish 
hopes  and  desires  have  been  systematic- 
ally thwarted  by  British  Governments. 
He  wrote,  of  course,  before  the  attempt 
to  enforce  conscription  in  that  unhappy 
land  had  been  abandoned,  together  with 


the  promise  to  give  the  people  Home 
Rule,  but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  disastrous  result  which  the  policy 
of  the  Government  would  have.  He 
says : — 

The  forcing  of  conscription  on  Ireland 
without  previous  communication  either  direct 
or  indirect  with  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people 
and  in  spite  of  the  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  is  equivalent  to  the 
signing  of   the   death   warrant   of   a  peaceful 
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sctllement  of  the  Insli  difficullv  »m  tlu-  basis 
of  reconciliation  and  goodwill  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  Ireland,  not  only 
anioni;st  tlieniselves  but  towards  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Macneill  quotes  tlic  tirsl  public 
utterance  of  Mr.  l)illon  as  leader  of  the 
Irish  party,  and  the  last  of  Mr.  Redmond 
before  bis  death,  wiien  be  spoke  to  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  with  a  view  to  strengthening  tlic 
hands  of  the  Allies  in  achieving  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  spiall  nations  and  the 
principle  of  nationality  against  the  opposite 
principle  of  military  domination  and  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
it  is  essential  without  further  delay  to  confer 
upon  Ireland  the  free  institutions  so  long  pro- 
mised to  her. 

Mr.  Redmond  on  that  occasion  said 
some  bitter  things  about  Britisii  states- 
rnen.  and  Mr.  Dillon,  surveying  the  his- 
tory of  the  treatment  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  century,  was  no  less  bitter. 
Commenting  on  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Man  Power  Bill  to 
Ireland,  the  latter  said: — 

Distrust,  believe  me,  is  the  root  of  all  trouble 
in  Ireland.  No  man  in  Ireland  now — and  I 
feel  the  full  weight  of  responsibility  for  wnat 
I  am  about  to  say — no  man  in  Ireland  now, 
no  matter  what  party  he  belongs  to,  believes 
in  or  places  any  reliance  wdiatever  on  the 
promises  and  pledges  of  British  statesmen. 
That  is  a  very  serious  thing,  but  it  is  true, 
and  it  is  time"  the  truth  should  be  told,  no 
matter  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  to  say  as 
to  the  desirability  of  covering  things  up  and 
of  conducting  debates  in  this  House  as  if  we 
were  ostriches  with  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
I  want  to  say  in  all  seriousness  that  in  Ireland 
and  in  America  the  belief  will  be  general  that 
this  proposal  to  apply  Conscription  to  Ireland 
at  this  particular  moment,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Government's  own 
Convention,  has  been  made  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  affording  the  Government  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  its  pledges  to  the 
Irish  people.  I  am  not  asserting  that  that  is 
so,  I  am  not  asserting  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  but  I  say  it  will  be  the  conviction  in 
Ireland,  because  the  Irish  mind  is  poisoned  by 
the  suspicions  engendered  by  the  treatment  we 
have  received  during  recent  years. 

Some  people  are  amazed  at  the  state- 
ment, made  by  Mr.  Austen  Harrison, 
and  quoted  in  oiir  last  number,  to  the 
effect  that  recruiting  offices  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  impartial,  were  rim  by 
political  Unionist  Protestant  officers,  wdio 
deliberately  kept  the  Catholics  out,  but 
ample  confirmation  of  that  is  of  course 
available.  Says  Mr.  Macneill  for  in- 
stance : — 

The  progress  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the 
Statute  Book  was  as  follows : — There  was  a 
delay  of  six  weeks   in  putting  the  Bill  after 


it  had  passed  all  its  >uiges  on  tiic  Statute 
Book.  On  September  15th.  1914,  the  war  hav- 
ing been  in  full  operation  for  nearly  five 
weeks,  Mr.  Asquith  moved  the  Bill  to  delay 
the  operation  of  the  Home  Rule  and  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bills  for  one  year  or  for 
tiie  period  of  the  war,  and  on  September 
18th,  1914,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  received  the 
Royal  Assent  in  the  House  of  Lords.  From 
that  time  the  effort  has  been  incessant  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  exasperate  the  Irish  people, 
to  slight  them  when  responding  magnificently 
to  the  call  for  enlistment  for  tlic  war,^  to  inflict 
upon  them  a  series  of  petty  War  Office  indig- 
nities, to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  War 
Secretary,  thus  referred  in  the  House  of  Comr 
mons  on  October  18th.  1916 :— "  I  wish  1"  ^ 
could  give  an  answer  to  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr. 
Redmond's),  criticisms.  But  some  of  the-;-! 
want  to  get  the  right  word — some  of  the  stupid- 
ities, which  sometimes  look  almost  like 
malignities,  which  were  perpetrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recruiting  in  Ireland  are  be- 
yond belief." 

Mr.  Redmond  had  struggled  for 
twenty  years  to  win  .Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land by  constitutional  methods  and  by 
mutual  agreement,  but  he  evidently  real- 
ised fully  after  the  failure  of  the  Lloyd 
George  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion in  1916  (and  after  the  Government 
had  again  broken  faith  with  him)  that 
the  position  w-as  hopeless,  and  this  no 
doubt  hastened  his  end.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  said: — 

"  I  take  leave  to  tell  the  Prime  Minister 
ihat  after  my  experience  of  the  last  negotia- 
tions I  wish  to  enter  into  no  more  negotia- 
tions. The  effect  of  these  negotiations  was 
simply  this.  We  were  asked  to  agree  to  cer- 
tain proposals  which  were  put  in  writing. 
After  great  difficulty,  much  against  the  grain, 
and  realising  all  the  unpopularity  of  the  posi- 
tion we  were  taking  up,  we  agreed  to  that. 
We  were  asked  to  go  over  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  and  to  ask  for  their  consent,  and 
before  going  over  we  asked  if  we  came  back 
with  that  consent  would  there  be  any  attempt 
to  enlarge  them  or  would  the  people  respon- 
sible for  them  stand  by  them.  We  got  that 
assurance,  and  without  that  assurance  we 
would  never  have  gone  and  asked  our  people 
to  consent.  When  we  came  back  with  that 
consent  in  our  pockets  we  were  faced  with  a 
variation  of  the  contract,  alterations,  and 
changes  which  we  could  never  agree  to  and 
that  were  never  submitted  to  our  friends  in 
Ireland,  and  after  that  experience,  I  for  one 
will  enter  into  no  more  negotiations." 

"  Having  regard  to  these  statements, 
which  are  irrefutable,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
neill, "  it  is  an  imperious  obligation  of 
national  honour  and  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  Empire  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Irish 
difiiculty  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people." 
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Who  would  have  ventured  to  imagine 
four  years  ago  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  rationing  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  entirely  entrusted  to  a  work- 
man from  Lancashire,  when  Dukes  and 
Earls  and  all  the  aristocracy  would 
quietly  submit  to  his  dictates?  Lord 
Devonport  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Rhondda.  but  Lord  Rhondda  is  followed 
by  plain  J.  R.  Clvnes  a  glass  worker  of 
Oldham.  " 

A  very  interesting  account  of  this  re- 
markable man  is  given  by  Auditor  Tan- 
tum  in  The  Fortnightly  Remeiv.  The 
writer  is  well  known  in  the  Press  Gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is 
properly  fitted  to  gossip  on  "  Characters 

II  the  Commons,"  as  he  does  in  the  num- 
ber in  question.  Of  all  the  Under  Sec- 
retaries he  considers  that  Mr.  Clynes 
has  done  best.  After  him  he  mentions 
Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  has  already  passed  the  Under  Sec- 
retary stage,  and  as  Minister  of  Block- 
ade and  assistant  to  his  uncle,  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, the  Foreign  Secretary,  has  made  a 
great  reputation  for  himself.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  Lord  Robert's  refusal 
to  be  nobbled  by  the  Tariff  Reformers  in 

he  Unionist  Party  looked  as  if  it  would 
terminate  his  political  career,  whilst  his 
1)rilliant  brother,  Hugh,  seemed  to  have 
a  great  future  before  him.  It  is  Robert, 
however,  who  is  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Cecils  as  rulers  of  England, 
and  Hugh  who  has  had  to  take  a  back 
seat.  Of  Mr.  Clynes,  Auditor  Tantum 
says : — 

"  But  a  word  first  for  one  of  the  new 

Under  Secretaries,    who   had    secured  a 

great  success  during  the  last  few  months, 

■  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  men  of  all 

parties.    That  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes.     His 


is  a  piquant  case.  Office  has  brought 
him  out.  When  he  was  a  plain  member 
of  the  Labour  Party,  before  the  war,  his 
speeches  were  spoiled  by  a  certain  rasp- 
ing narrowness  of  outlook,  as  though  he 
dared  not  be  reasonably  fair  to  an  op- 
ponent's case,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood, and  must  for  ever  be  peering 
about  for  something  to  wrangle  over. 
But  as  Lord  Rhondda's  right-hand  man. 
he  has  spoken  with  sterling  courage  and 
independence,  and,  in  fact,  has  defended 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  even 
more  trench.antly  than  his  Chief.  Mr. 
Clynes's  triumph  is  due  solely  to  his  own 
keen  intellect  and  strength  of  will.  He 
has  rather  a  harsh  voice,  is  small  of  sta- 
ture, and  a  plain  man  of  the  people. 
Many  of  his  Labour  colleagues,  since 
their  elevation  to  the  Treasury  Bench, 
have  thrown  a  few  grains  of  incense  on 
the  altar  of  the  Graces.  Not  so  Mr. 
Clynes.  Office  has  left  him  unchanged. 
He  does  not  devote  so  much  as  an  extra 
minute  to  the  daily  struggle  with  his  un- 
tamed shock  of  grey  hair;  he  refuses 
even  the  smallest  concession  to  the 
fainting  tradition  of  superior  Ministerial 
style.  Perhaps  this  is  a  point  of  Oldham 
pride ;  perhaps  it  is  merely  a  disregard 
of  the  looking-glass.  But,  after  all,  the 
clothes  are  but  the  guinea  stamp,  and  it 
is  the  force  and  driving-power  in  Mr. 
Clynes  which  make  the  man.  He  is 
handy,  too,  with  repartee,  not  very 
polished  or  subtle,  but  still  sufficiently 
effective  to  discomfit  an  assailant.  With 
genuine  respect,  be  it  spoken,  Mr.  Clynes 
reminds  one  of  a  wire-haired  fox-terrier, 
well  plucked  if  a  little  uncertain  of  tem- 
per, who  has  adventured  his  way  for 
years  down  many  a  dangerous  street  and 
has  finally  won  for  himself  the  healthy 
regard  of  his  neighbourhood." 


BUNNY    RAISING    FOR    PROFIT. 


In  their  efforts  to  get  food,  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  turned  to  all  sorts  of 
neglected  sources  of  supply,  with  the  re- 
sult that  England  has  seldom  been  so 
self-supporting  as  at  the  present  moment. 
One  wonders  whether,  after  the  terrible 
struggle  is  over,  she  will  again  slip  back 
to  pre-war  dependence  on  overseas  for 
what  her  people  need  to  eat.  It  is  at 
any  rate  pretty  certain  that  for  many 
years  much  more  wheat  will  be  grown 


in  the  United  Kingdom  than  formerly; 
margarine  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
country,  and  not  imported,  whilst  it  will 
more  and  more  take  the  place  of  butter. 
More  pigs  will  be  reared,  and  England 
will  be  less  dependent  on  Denmark  for 
bacon  and  ham,  whilst  those  whom 
necessity  has  compelled  to  grow  their 
own  vegetables  are  likely  to  continue 
so  doing. 

Amongst   other   things   that   have  be- 
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come  valuable,  aiul  have  therefore  been 
worth  while  breeilinjj  are  rabbits.  In 
i;n;'.  iMis^laml  imported  .lO.OOO  cwt.  of 
"  Osteiid  "  rabbits  from  Belj^ium.  at\<l 
"lOO.OOO  of  "  veniiin  "  rabbits  from  Aus- 
tralia, about  i2.t)()(>.(K)0  g-oing  out  of  the 
coutUry  to  pay  for  them.  In  Eni]^laiKl 
when  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  con- 
sidered unpatriotic  to  breed  fancy 
rabbits  in  war  time,  and  a  wholesome 
slaujj^hter  of  pedij^^ree  stock  began,  but 
was  fortunately  arrested  in  time,  and 
now  there  is  a  boom  in  rabbit  breeding 
throughout  the  country.  What  are 
called  "  utility  "'  rabbits  are  being  reared 
everywhere,  and  for  this  fancy  pedigree 
stock  is  required,  especially  as  the  skins 
are  now  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Alfred  Maddison.  a  specialist  in 
Belgian  hares,  contributes  an  article  on 
the  subject  to  The  World's  Work.  Be- 
fore the  war,  he  says.  England  produced 
an  almost  negligible  quantity  of  rabbits. 

In  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  the  breed- 
ing of  table  rabbits  bad  received  Government 
and  local  support ;  and  affairs  were  so  organ- 
ised that  rabbit  breeding  had  become  in  each 
country  a  national  industry.  The  last  census 
in  France  estimated  the  output  of  utility 
rabbits  at  £8.(X)0.000. 

England  had  to  import  what  she 
needed,  -and  why,  says  he,  "  should  we 
depend  on  other  coimtries  for  animals 
that  can  be  produced  equally  well  at 
home,  and  the  production  of  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  coimtry?"  He 
points  out  that  the  fancy  rabbit  not  only 
can  be  eaten,  but  its  skin  can  be  sold 
at  a  good  profit,  and  that  this  gives  it  a 
notable  advantage  over  its  common 
brother. 

The  furs  of  the  various  types  of  rabbits 
are  in  large  demand  i)y  furriers ;  and  tlieir 
preparation  and  disposal  form  a  valuable  sub- 
indu.^try  to  that  of  rabbit  breeding.  The 
supply  of  many  furs,  especially  of  seal,  ermine 
and  beaver,  as  well  as  several  others,  is  be- 
coming  scarce ;   and   as   a   result   furriers   arc 


obliged  to  seek  substitutes.  Tlie  best  of  these 
is  the  ral)bit  skin,  and  the  rabbit  with  the 
best  skin  i.s  the  fancy  ral)bit. 

Mr.  Maddison  gives  some  interesting 
])articulars  about  the  varieties  of  rabbits 
best  suited  for  the  establishment  of  what 
he  maintains  would  prove  a  profitable 
industry  in  Great  Britain. 

First,"  there  is  the  Flemish  Giant,  which 
is  the  lieaviest  variety.  A  buck  should  not 
weigh  less  tlian  11  lbs.,  and  a  doe  not  less 
than  13  lbs.  This  variety  is  very  popular  at 
present,  and  liigh  prices  are  being  paid  for 
specimens  bred  as  near  as  possible  to  club 
standard.  At  a  recent  show  a  winning  doe 
was  sold  for  £12,  while  another  was  sold  for 
£21.  Next  in  popularity  is  the  Belgian  hare, 
which  on  account  of  its  beautiful  style,  length 
of  limb,  and  colour  is  much  admired.  Many 
of  these  have  changed  liands  recently  at  prices 
ranging  from  £10  to  £25,  because  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  specimens  sold.  The  English 
rabbit,  although  a  fine  one  to  look  at,  is  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  to  breed.  Next  in 
size  come  Dutch.  Silver,  Tan  and  various 
other  exhibition  varieties.  The  utility  rabbit 
is  a  cross  between  any  two  of  these  specimens, 
for  example  a  Flemish  and  a  Belgian :  or  a 
Belgian  and  a  Dutch,  which  enables  the 
breeder  to  produce  a  rabbit  possibly  at  a 
quicker  rate,  but  of  not  so  great  a  fur  value. 

He  sketches  a  suitable  rabbit  farm, 
and  insists  that  if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  breeding  stock,  and  the  market- 
ing of  the  bunnies  and  their  skins,  Eng- 
land would  soon  cease  to  be  dependent 
on  other  countries  for  these  animals. 
Fancy  talking  about  a  rabbit  farm  in 
Australia,  though! 

Such  a  farm,  consisting  of  fenced-in  allot- 
ments and  provided  with  the  necessary  accom- 
rnodation  for  rabbits,  could,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  few  experts,  be  made  into  a  profit- 
able institution  in  a  short  time.  With  a  stock 
consisting  of  several  pedigree  rabbits,  a  large 
supply  of  utility  rabbits  could  be  obtained. 
When  weaned  the  young  rabbits  could  be 
transferred  to  large  pens  and  there  fattened 
for  the  market.  Besides  rearing  the  stock, 
it  could  be  prepared  for  the  markets  at  the 
farms.  The  dead  rabbits  could  be  dressed 
for  the  table  and  the  skins  dispatched  to  the 
proper  centres  for  conversion  into  articles  of 
apparel. 


CHINESE    FOR   AMERICAN    FARMS. 


The  need  that  has  arisen  to  greatly 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  fields  of 
the  United  States  has  caused  some 
people  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  into  America.  One  of  these  is 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Hudson 
Maxim,  who,  in  Leslie's  Weekly, 
urges  the  impoilation  of  the  high- 
class  Chinese  fanner,  who  is  ''  an  ex- 
pert at  raising  more  produce  on  less  land 


than  any  other  agriculturist  in  the 
world."  It  is  not  the  coolie  who  is  re- 
quired, but  the  expert. 

Americans,  says  Mr.  Maxim,  do  not 
like  farming,  and  were  not  cut  out  for 
fanning.  Instead  of  encouraging  ama- 
teurs to  go  into  the  business  as  at  pre- 
sent with  their  "  thrift "  gardens,  he  is 
in  favour  of  withdrawing  even  profes- 
sionals and  putting  them  to  something 
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more  congenial  to  the  American  tem- 
perament. He  would  then  turn  their 
jobs  over  to  the  Chinese.  He  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  an  American  farmer 
who  took  the  trouble  to  study  agricul- 
ture in  China,  and  then  on  his  return 
sold  the  yearly  produce  of  his  loO  acres 
for  150,000  dollars!     Says  Mr.  Maxim: 

If  it  is  possible,  by  the  employment  of 
Chinese  methods  of  intensive  farming,  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  our  lands  to  such  an 
extent,  how  stupendous  would  be  the  benefit 
of  wide  introduction  of  such  methods.  The 
exhausted  lands  of  New  England  could  be 
made  to  produce  like  a  tropical  garden.  The 
vast  areas  of  the  great  west  that  are  to-day 
not  producing  10  per  cent,  of  what  they  ought 
to  produce  could  be  made  to  produce  the 
other  90  per  cent,  by  the  introduction  of 
Chinese    labour. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  very 
stringent  shortage  of  farm  labour  throughout 
the  country,  and  again  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  one  Chinese  farmer  will  get 
many  times  as  much  off  a  given  area  of  land 
as  an  American  labourer,  it  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  assume  that  American  farms  could, 
by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour,  be 
made  to  produce  several  times  as  much  as 
they  are  now  producing.  There  is  land  in 
the  United  States  to  raise  food  enough  to 
fatten  the  world. 

For  various  reasons  American  farms 
are  denuded  of  labour.  The  sons  of 
prosperous  farmers  prefer  the  excite- 
ment and  diversions  of  the  life  of  city 
and  town,  whilst  even  the  average 
American  labourer  prefers  to  busy  him- 
self in  factory  and  workshop  rather  than 
in  the  fields.  He  has  some  pertinent 
things  to  say  about  the  lack  of  domestics 
in  America. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  denuded  the 
farm  of  labour  have  denuded  the  household 
of  servant.  The  servant  question  is  an  ever- 
present,  harassing  problem,  which  is  finding 
its  answer  at  the  present  time  in  forcing  the 
family  into  the  hotel,  the  boarding-house,  and 
the  co-operative  apartment  house,  from  which 
children  are  barred.  Lack  of  household  ser- 
vants is  forcing  race  suicide  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  individual,  independent  family  entity 
is  rapidly  going  out  of  existence.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  separate  household  for  quar- 
ters in  the  co-operative  apartment  house  is  an 
atavic  return  to  the  troglodytism  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers — worse,  for  children  were  not  barred 
from  the  cliff-dwellings. 

The  solution,  of  course,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  importation  of  Chinese  as  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  household  servants. 
Instead  of  the  present  inefficients,  diffi- 
cult to  get,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  thus  secure  the  best  agri- 
cultural  workers  in  the  world,  and  the 


best  household  servants  in  the  world  in 
vmlimited  numbers.  He  disarms  those 
who  would  be  inclined  to  suggest  that 
the  Chinese  would  compete  unfairly  with 
American  farm  and  household  labour  by 
saying  that  there  are  no  labourers  left 
in  these  two  fields  worth  considering! 

He  considers  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  his  scheme  of  restricting  a  certain 
class  of  people  to  a  particular  kind  of 
employment,  and  holds  that  when  com- 
pared with  their  lives  at  home,  the 
Chinese  would  find  employment  under 
restrictions  in  America  a  perfect  god- 
send. He  would  safeguard  American 
farmers  by  prohibiting  the  Chinese  from 
buying  and  operating  farms.  He  con- 
siders that  it  is  very  necessary  to  secure 
cheap  labour  in  order  to  overthrow  ( ier- 
many. 

A  million  Chinamen  should  be  imported 
with  all  possible  speed.  This  measure  should 
not  be  opposed  by  labour  unions,  because 
Chinese  imported  as  agricultural  labourers 
and  household  servants  would  not  compete 
with  union  labour  in  any  way,  while  the 
Chinese  would  be  producers  of  wealth  which 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
consequently  give  to  every  dollar  a  greatly 
increased  purchasing  value.  If  a  million 
Chinaman  were  to  be  imported,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, their  labour  could  be  restricted  to  agri- 
culture and  the  household.  A  million  .^uch 
labourers  distributed  throughout  the  country 
would  so  increase  the  food  supply  and  so 
lower  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that 
the  labourer  who  now  earns  3  dollars  a  day 
would  then  be  able  to  buy  for  3  dollars  more 
food  than  he  can  get  for  5  dollars.  The 
artisan  would  be  able  to  buy  twice  as  much 
for  his  weekly  wage  to  feed  his  family  as  he 
is  now  able  to  buy. 

Unless  the  Germans  win  the  war  within  the 
next  six  months — and  Providence  will  betray 
the  world  if  they  should  win — then  the  war 
will  last  many  years  longer,  for  it  will  take 
many  years  to  bring  Germany  to  terms.  One 
of  the  main  elements  of  Germany's  strength 
and  enduring  power  depends  upon  the  large 
number  of  cheap  labourers  that  she  has  in  ser- 
vice. The  prisoners  of  war  and  the  entire 
populations  of  conquered  countries  are  doing 
forced  labour  merely  for  their  keep,  and  very 
bad  keep  at  that.  Germany  has  to-day  at 
least  five  million  such  labourers  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  we  must 
compete  with  these  five  million  labourers 
who  are  rendering  Germany  free  service. 
We  have  a  means  at  hand,  through  Chinese 
labour,  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with 
the  cheap  labour  in  Germany,  and  unlcbs  we. 
do  avail  ourselves  of  cheap  Chinese  labour  we 
cannot  compete  with  Germany. 

Another  thing  which  appeals  strongly 
to  him  is  that  "  for  every  Chinaman  im- 
ported one  American  could  be  released  to 
serve  the  Government  in  some  other 
capacity  to   help   win   the   war."     This 
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liardly  agrees  with  his  statement  that 
Chinese  competition  would  not  he  felt,  as 
there  are  no  labourers  left  in  the  fields! 
If  there  are  none  there,  it  is  going  to 
be  rather  diflkmlt  for  the  Chinese  to 
liberate  American  men  in  the  wa\  he 
suggests. 

But  these  are  minor  things.  He  say.s  : 
The  paramount  consideration  is  that 
only  by  importing  Chinese  labourers  can 
gaunt  famine  be  forestalled."  "  The 
only  way  to  prevent  multitudes  of  our 
own  people  dying  from  actual  starvation 
in  the  near  future  "  is  the  importation 
he  suggests. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Americans 
would  welcome  Mr.  Maxim's  suggestion 
any   more    enthusiastically    than    would 


Australians  a  simil.ir  proposal  that 
Chinese  sliouUl  be  introduced  to  im- 
mensly  increase  the  output  of  the  sugar- 
cane fields,  to  develop  the  mines 
and  to  cultivate  the  neglected  lands, 
of  the  Commonwealth.  That  the  idea 
is  "  catching  on  "  in  the  United 
Slates,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  Bill,  providing  for  the 
importation  of  Chinese  for  farm  work 
was  recently  presented  to  Congress  by 
Senator  Gallinga.  France,  of  course, 
has  imported  a  great  army  of  Indo- 
Chinese  workers,  and  these  men  are  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil  of  France,  thus 
liberating  Frenchmen  to  fight,  so  that 
Mr.  Maxim's  proposal  is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  French  practice  to  the 
United  States. 


A   FRENCHMAN   ON   GERMANY. 


In  an  informing  article  in  Z^  Correspon- 
dent, M.  Alfred  Dumaine  describes  the 
work  of  M.  Georges  Blondel.  who,  for  thirty 
vears  undertook  many  missions  to  Germany 
from  whence  he  has  brought  back;  a  remark- 
able collection  of  observations  on  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion  he  found 
there.  M.  Blondel  wrote  a  book  in  1900  on 
Germany,  which  is  well  w^orth  reading  at  the 
present  time.  Although  an  intensely  patriotic 
Frenchman,  M.  Blondel  recognises  good 
qualities  in  our  foes,  qualities  which  he 
wishes  the  French  could  imitate.  Their 
passion  for  method  and  their  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline are  the  essential  factors  of  German 
strength,  but  from  these  qualities  they  are 
inclined  to  servility.  "  The  German  who 
feels  a  real  satisfaction  in  being  organised," 
says  M.  Blondel,  "  bends  with  an  almost 
mystic  submission  before  constraints  which 
we  would  find  inadmissible."  Again,  he 
says  :  "I  was-  struck  (in  Germany)  more 
than  by  anything  else, ♦^  perhaps,  by  the  per- 
severing application  and  by  the  scientific 
method  which' transformed  the  life  and  even 
the  spirit  of  the  German  people,  which 
triumphed  over  an  ungrateful  nature,  multi- 
plied the  wealth,  added  to  the  well-being, 
and  already  crowned  with  some  success  the 
efforts,  still  somewhat  artificial  and  pre- 
sumptuous, of  these  recent  parvenus." 

Speaking  of  their  bold  initiative  he  says  : 

A  great  manufacturer  in  Berlin  was 
speaking:  to  me  very  frankly  of  the  commer- 
cial situation  of  Germany,  and  did  not  hide 
his   surprise   to   see  the   JFrench,   in   spite   of 


their  cordial  relations  with  Ru^ssia,  did  so 
little  business  with  them  in  comparison 
with  the  Germans.  Thwarted,  he  said,  in 
my  exports  by  the  duties  with  which  my 
goods  were  hit  on  their  entrance  to  Russia, 
I  installed  at  Riga,  with  excellent  engineers, 
an  auxiliary  branch,  which  is  working  splen- 
didly. I  fetched  workmen,  and  especially 
German  foremen,  who  are  not  difficult  to 
find,  and  to-day  my  Riga  house  pays  me 
nearly  40  per  cent,  interest,  whereas  I  draw 
at  most  12  per  cent,   from  my  Berlin  house. 

Convinced  that  commerce  is  also  a  science, 
a  science  with  its  laws  and  methods,  the 
Germans  have  sought  to  introduce  into  it 
the  most  scientific  spirit  possible. 

M.  Blondel  has  worked  principally  to 
show  how  by  constant  labour  the  Germans 
have  prepared  and  developed  their  expan- 
sion. Badly  served  by  their  soil,  badly 
backed  bv  the  incomplete  faculties  of  the 
population,  they  have  still  intensified  the 
production  of  the  earth  to  an  extraordinary 
extent. 

It  is  not  likelv  that  after  the  war  Ger- 
many will  show  less  energy.  She  has  not 
ceased,  in  spite  of  the  dearth  of  materials 
and  men,  to  heap  up  in  her  shops  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  she  holds  the  monopoly. 
The  Germans  will  most  certainly  put  up  a 
desperate  resistance  before  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  dislodged,  before  abandoning 
the  clients  thev  had  won  in  the  days  of 
peace.  It  is  foolish  to  count  on  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  enemy  ;  we  must  our- 
selves get  busy  to  meet  strenuous  competi- 
tion. Have  we  even  begun  to  prepare,  de- 
spite all  our  grandiloquent  talk? 
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Q.  — Has     Greece     formally     declared     war 
against  Germany? 

A. — Apparently  not.  On  June  29th. 
19 1 7,  the  Greek  Government  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  her 
Allies,  but  this  was  not  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  United  States,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  two  months  before  war  was  de- 
clared. M.  Venezelos  at  the  J;ime  made  the 
following  statement : — 

We  realise  that  unless  we  drive  the  Bul- 
garians from  Eastern  Macedonia  that  part  of 
Greek  territory  will  be  always  exposed  to 
g-reat  danger.  Before,  however,  thinking  of 
mobilising  that  part  of  Greece  which  has 
not  shared  in  our  movement,  we  must 
vitalise  its  military  organisation  which  has 
fallen  into  such  decay,  and  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  the  two  armies  in  brotherlv  co- 
operation. Therefore  we  shall  now  call  out 
the  untrained  classes  of  IQ16  and  igi/. 

On  July  17th  a  cable  was  sent  out  from 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  "  The  State 
Department  is  now  informed  that  Greece 
is  a  full  belligerent,  and  will  lose  no  time 
in  m.obiiising  her  resources  and  joining  the 
Allies." 

Q. -Gould    you    tel!    me    what    the    British 
losses  were  in  Germ&n  East  Africa? 

A. — In  a  report  covering  the  operations 
there  from  May  30t:h  to  December  ist, 
191 7,  Sir  J.  L.  van  de  Venter  stated  that 
during  the  six  months  casualties  in  action 
were  close  on  6000,  including  over  1000 
carriers  and  followers ;  that  during  that 
time  16 1 8  German  whites  had  been  killed 
or  captured,  and  5482  natives.  In  addi- 
tion he  reported  the  capture  of  14  guns 
and  77  machine  guns. 

Q.— What  does  camouflage  mean? 

A. — Camouflage  is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe the  means  adopted  to  disguise  guns, 
roads,,  tanks,  ships,  etc.,  so  that  they  shall 
either  be  almost  invisible  or  else  give  the 
impression  of  being  something  they  are  not. 
The  word  is  apparently  a  recently  coined 
French  one,  and  is  used  on  the  stage  to 
humorously  describe  the  efforts  of  detectives 
to  disguise  themselves.  No  doubt  it  comes 
from  the  word  camc/ifief,  which,  although 
now  almost  universally  used  to  mean  rebuff 
or  snub,  originally  was  u.sed  to  describe  a 
sort  of  game  indulged  in  long  ago,  which 
consisted  in  puffing  smoke  through  a  paper 
funnel  into  the  face  of  the  unsuspecting, 


and  whilst  he  was  thus  blinded  escaping 
from  the  scene.  It  has  now  become  an 
international  word,  being  used,  apparently, 
by  the  enemv  and  neutrals,  as  well  as  by 
the  Allies.  The  South  African  War  in- 
troduced commandeer  and  Majflck  into  the 
English  language.  The  present  struggle 
has  given  us  camouflage,  Boche,  Bliiihfv, 
amongst  others.  So  important  is  the  work 
of  camouflage  that  there  are  special  camou- 
flage companies  in  all  the  fighting  armies. 
Most  of  the  officers  and  privates  in  these 
companies  are  artists,  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects.    They  are  known  as     camouf-eurs. 

Q.— What  is  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  current  year? 

A. — Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  his  Budget 
speech,  estimated  a  total  expenditure  of 
^2,972,907,000.  Towards  this  he  ex- 
pected to  get  a  revenue  of  ;^842,o5o,ooo, 
which  leaves  a  deficit  of  ^2,130,147,000, 
which  will  lja\-e  to  be  met  by  borrowing. 
The  revenue  mentioned  is  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  collected  in  Great  Britain ; 
for  the  financial  year,  which  ended  on 
March  31st,  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
was  /^707, 235,000.  In  1913-14  the  re- 
venue amounted  to  ^198,242,000.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  special 
taxation  which  has 'been  imposed  in  Great 
Britain  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
war  as  far  as  possible.  No  less  than 
;^290,45o,ooo  is  anticipated  from  the 
Income  Tax  and  Super  -  tax,  and 
^300,000,000  from  the  Excess  Profits  tax. 

Q.— Has  the  ordinary  expenditure  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  war  began? 

A. — The     following     comparison     gives 
some  idea  of  the  increase:  — 

IQ13-14.  1918-19. 

Local  Taxation  Ac- 
count    i^Q,66s,ooo  ^0,700,000 

Public  Education  ...  18,717,000  24,541,000 

01d-.A.ge   Pensions...  12,600,000  12,085,000 

Ministry  of  Labour, 

Insurance,  etc.   ...  7,490,000  g,6ig,ooo 

Other -Civil  Services  16,172,000  17,784,000 

Revenue  Depart- 
ments    4,533,000  5,573.000 

Postal   Services      ...  24,360,000  26,141,000 

Q.— What  amount  of  money  is  now  being 
paid  as  interest  on  the  war  debt  in 
Great  Britain? 

A. — In  his  last  Budget  statement,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  mentioned  that  the  amount 
during    1918-19    would   be   ;^295,85o,ooo. 
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Altogether  the  total  payraeiUs  on  account 
of  borrowings  by  the  State  will  l)e 
^326,414,000  this  year. 

Q.— What   is   the   income   tax   rate   in   Great 
Britain  at  present? 

A. — Under  the  new  proposalii  for  taxa- 
tion during  1918-19  the  rate  on  earned 
incomes   is  as   follows  : — -  , 


3d- 
od. 
gd. 
6d. 
5s.  3d. 


Below  ,{'500 2S. 

Between  ^'500  and  i^iooo    3s. 

;^IOOO       ,,     ;C'500      3S. 

^2000       ,.      ^2500      ...    . 

Above     ,^2500 6s.  od. 

Plus  super-tax. 

Thus  suiKfr-tax  between  ;£25oo  and  ^^3000 
i?  IS.  6d.,  so  tiiat  a  person  wlio  earns 
^3000  a  year  has  to  pay  7s.  6d.  in  the  ;£, 
or  ;^ii25.  Between  ^3000  and  ;,{^40oo 
the  super-tax  is  2s.,  and  then  mounts  at 
the  rate  of  an  extra  6d.  f>er  thousand 
pounds  until  the  income  reaches  ;^i 0,000, 
above  which  the  super-tax  is  4s.  6d.  The 
lucky  (?)  individual,  therefore  who  earns 
an  income  of  _^io,ooo  a  year  must  pay  no 
less  than  ^5250  ! 

Q. — Is  there  an  allowance  in  the  income  tax 
in  England  for  children? 

A. — Formerly  the  allowance  of  £2^  in 
respect  of  children  under  sixteen  applied 
only  to  taxpayers  whose  total  income  did 
not  exceed  jQt 00  a  year.  Under  the  new 
Act  this  relief  is  extended  to  incomes  not 
exceeding  ^800,  and  in  addition  an 
allowance  of  ;^25  is  made  in  respect  to  the 
taxpayer's  wife,  and  an  equal  allowance  in 
respect  of  any  dependent  relative  incapaci- 
tated by  old  age  or  infirmity  whom  he 
maintains. 

Q. — Are  all  the  men  fighting  against  us  on 
the  western  front  Germans? 

A. — Yes,  apparently  there  are  only  Ger- 
mans in  the  West,  except,  possibly,  a  few 
Austrian  artillervmen. 

Q.— Have  you  any  particulars  of  the  recent 
arrangement  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary? 

A. — You  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Pact  of  the  Kaisers.  According  to  this  it 
appears  that  Austria-Hungary  agrees  to  the 
thorough  military  training  of  all  males  fit 
for  military  service.  Regulations  for  the 
organisation,  instruction  and  employment  of 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
are  to  be  according  to  a  common  principle, 
the  initiative  of  which  shall  rest  with  Ger- 
many. Armament  is  to  be  uniform.  The 
troops  of  the  two  Empires  are  to  be  brought 
into  close  contact,  and  the  officers  are 
to     be     interchanged.       There     is     appa- 


rently no  definite  e<-onomic  union,  but 
the  military  one  must  carry  that  with  it  to 
some  extent.  Economic  preparation  for 
modern  war  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that 
obviously  what  Ausitria-Hungary  '.umits  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  stimulating  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  is  Germany's  business 
under  the  Pact.  So,  too,  is  the  manage- 
ment of  Austro-Hungarian  finances.  A 
common  railwav  policy  is  agreed  to  in  the 
Pact,  which  runs  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  can  be  denounced  by  either  party  at 
any  time  thereafter. 
Q.— Who  are  the   Czecho-Slovaks? 

The  Cztxhs  are  what  we  call  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  live  in  Bohemia.  The  Slovaks 
are  the  people  of  Moravia,  which  lies  be- 
tween Bohemia  and  the  Carpathians.  Ac 
tually  the  Slavs,  who  dwell  in  the  northern 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  are  referred  to  as 
Czecho-Slovaks,  whilst  those  Slavs  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Empire 
are  known  as  Jugo-Slavs. 

Q.— Are  the  Americans  still  feeding  the  Bel- 
gians? 

A. — Yes.  They  are  still  sending  great 
supplies  of  food  to  Belgium  via  Holland. 
Recently  the  food  situation  in  Belgium  be- 
came very  serious  owing  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  President  Wilson  for  the  with- 
drawal of  steamers  from  the  fleet  employed 
by  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission.  The 
President  has,  however,  realised  the  need 
for  feeding  these  crushed  people,  and  has 
arranged  for  the  despatch  of  90,000  tons  of 
food  to  Belgium  immediately.  England  and 
the  United  States  are  each  supplying  half 
of  the  necessary  shipping.  This  necessi- 
tated various  trade  re -adjustments  in 
America,  among  others  the  reduction  of 
sugar  to  confectionery  industries,  which 
liberated  50,000  tons  of  shipping  used  in 
the  Cuban  sugar  trade. 

Q. — is  it  really  true  that  men  of  fifty-one  are 
being  conscripted  in  Great  Br. tain? 

A. — The  Military  Service  Act  states  : — 
"  Every  male  British  subject  who  has  at 
any  time  since  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1915,  been,  or  for  the  time  being  is,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  who  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act  has  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  and  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty-one  years,  or  who  at  any  sub- 
sequent date  attains  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  shall  ...  be  deemed  as  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  .  .  . 
to  have  been  duly  enlisted  in  His  Majesty's 
regular  forces  for  general  service  with  the 
colours  or  in  the  reserves  for  the  period  of 
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the   war."      It  is   further  provdded   in  the  stiffened   to  carry   bayonets  and   magazines 

Act,  however,  that  "  His  Majesty  may,  by  holding   six   cartridges    each,    loaded    with 

Order-in-Council,    declare  that  the  forego-  nine  buckshots.      Many   thousands  of   such 

ing  provision  shall  as  respecting  men  gene-  guns  have  been  sent  to  l^'rance. 

rally   or   as    respecting   any   class   of    men  Q._what  pensions  do  soldiers'  children  ob- 

have  effect  as  from  a  date  to  l>e  specified  tain  in  Great  Britain? 

in  the  order  as  if  any  age  specified  in  the  A.— The  allowances   have   recently   been 

order,  not  exceeding  56  years,   were  tliere-  increased.     On  the  old  scale  the  allowance 

m   substituted   for   the  age  of    51    years."  for  the  first  child  was  5s.,   foo-  the  second 

This   order   must   not    be   made,    howvver,  ^g,  2d.,  and  for  the  third  3s.  4d.,  and  2s. 

until   each    House   presents   an   address   to  ^d.  for  each  extra  child.     In  the  new  scale 

His   Majesty  praying  it  to  be  made.      As  gg.    gd.    is    paid    the    first   chiUl,    5s.    the 

respectmg    any    person,    however,    being    a  second,  and  4s.   2d.  the  third.     Motherless 

duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  the  age  children  will  in  future  receive  los.   a  week 

of    56    IS    substituted   for  the    age   of    51.  instead   of    7s.,    and    illegitimate   children 

Therefore,   apparently,   some  men  over   51  ^^in  g^^  gg    3^^  instead  of  5s. 

have  already  been  conscripted.  ^      .     -^  *         ^^  ^   ^^      -        -          ^ 

^  Q.— Is   It   true   that   the    American    Covern- 

Q.— How   many   men   have  been    killed   and  ment  supplies  candy  to  its  troops  in  the 

wounded  since  the  war  began?  field? 

A.— That  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  A.— Yes.  it  ships  about  a  million  and  a- 
answered,  as  casualty  lists  of  the  French,  half  pounds  of  candy  every  month  to  the 
Italian,  Serbian.  Belgian,  Russian  and  American  Army  in  France.  This  is,  how- 
Roumanian  armies  are  not  published.  Vari  ever,  not  supplied  free,  but  can  be  pur- 
ous  estimates  have  been  made,  but  nothing  chased  by  the  soldiers  at  the  post  stations, 
really  authoritative  has  ever  been  pub-  The  amount  so  purchased  is  said  to  be 
lished.  The  German  losses  to  the  end  of  worth  300,000  dollars  every  month. 
1917  were  said  to  be  2,635,000  on  the  West  Q. — Are  the  Americans  really  denying  them- 
front,    and    1,48^,000  on   the   East.      The  selves  flour  in  order  that  wheat  may  be 

estimated  French  losses  were  3,500,000.  BrUain" aSS' F^rance?"^"*"'"'  *°  ^'''** 
Q.— How  much  has  the  war  cost?  A.— For  over  a  year  now  the  Americans 
A. — That  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  say.  have  rationed  themselves,  and  have  set  apart 
The  Carnegiie  Foundation,  in  a  report  days  on  which  they  neither  use  nor  eat 
covering  the  first  three  years  and  five  wheat  flour.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
months  of  the  war,  that  is  to  January,  rivalry  amongst  the  States  in  this  respect, 
1918,  estimated  the  total  cost  to  all  th'>  and  California  recently  set  the  wheat- 
belligerents  in  direct  war  expenditure  dur-  saving  record,  having  reduced  its  consump- 
ing  that  period  to  be  ^[23, 570, 000. 00,  and  tion  of  wheat  and  wheat  pnxlucts  to  30 
gave  the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  principal  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  eating  a  year  ago, 
belligerents  as  follows  : — ■  That   means  that  white  bread   is  eaten   in 

Germany  iis. 000,000,000  California   only   two   days   a   week.       The 

Russia 4,500,000,000  normal  consumption  of  wheat  m  the  united 

Great  Britain  4,200,000,000  States     is     about     40,000,000     bushels    a 

Austria-Hungary 2,230,000.000  month.     It  was  estimated  on  June  ist  that 

haly            .'.'  :::  :::  ■.■.:  :::  :::        I'.'SCSSSo  the   total    available    supply    umil    the   new 

harvest  was  got  in  was  56,000,000  bushels. 

This  estimate  does  not  quite  agree,  though,  Qf  this  30,000,000  bushels  had  to  be  ex- 

with   the  statements   made  by    Mr.    Bonar  pQ^ed  to  maintain  the  absolutely  necessarv 

Law    concerning    the   cost    of    the    war    to  shipments  to  France  and  England.      That 

Great  Britain,   which,   it  is  understood,   is  leaves  about  26,000,000  bushels  for  domes- 

a  good   deal  more  than  that  to  Germany.  tj^  consumption,   or    13,000,000   bushels   a 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  daily  German  month,    one-third    of    the    normal    require- 

exp>enditure  was  set  do\v~n  at  ;^5,45o,ooo.  ments. 

that  of  Great  Britain  at  ^^7, 600, 000.  and  _      ^^^^    ■     ♦».„  „,„o»,.*    «»«i,or,»«    «*    *•.. 

^  „                   /-    o             .0/'       ,  Q_ — vvhat    IS   the  present   exchange    of    the 

of  France  at  ^3, 820,000.  ^      franc? 

Q._Are     American     soldiers     armed     with  A. — The  current  rate  is  27.16  francs  to 

sporting  shotguns?  the  pound.     The  pre-war  rate  was  25.22. 

A. — ^For     trench     fighting     the     United  A  pound  is  worth  2  francs  more  in  France 

States    infantry    are    provided    with    short  than  it  was  in  1Q14.  and  roughly  a  franc  is 

ten-bore   repeating    shotguns,    with    barrels  now     worth     9d,     instead     of     lod.       In 
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-\mfrica  a  ix>und  is  worth  just  about 
6d.  less  than  it  was  before  the  war 
started.  The  {wund  used  to  l>e  worth 
12.107  florins  in  Holland  before  the 
war.  It  is  now  worth  only  9.82  florins. 
The  rate  of  exchaitge  against  Great  Britain 
is  much  the  same  in  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  as  in  Holland.  In  Spain  a 
pound  is  now  worth  17.06  pesetas.  In 
1914  it  was  worth  25.22.  In  Italv.  how- 
ever, for  one  pound  English  no  less  than 
42.80  lire  can  he  obtained,  whereas  in  pre- 
war times   it   was  onlv    worth    25.22. 

Q.— It  was  said  that  the  Allies  were  nearly 
8  to  1  against  the  Central  Powers  be- 
fore Russia  dropped  out.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  proportion  now  that  the 
United  States  has  come  in? 

A. — Vou  presumably  refer  not  to  the 
fighting  men  but  to  the  populations  of  the 
Allied  and  enemy  countries.  The  total 
population  of  the  Allies,  excluding  Russia, 
all  the  Latin- American  republics,  and  all 
coloured  peoples,  but  including  the  United 
States,  is  268,000,000.  The  population  of 
the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
is  145,000,000.  If  India,  China  and 
Japan  be  added,  the  Allied  population 
would  be  increased  by  640,000,000  to 
908,000,000,  and  if  the  natives  in  Africa 
and  the  Spanish-Americans  be  reckoned  in, 
the  Allies  number  well  over  1,000,000,000. 

Q.— Do  the  Americans  use  much  water 
power? 

A. — There  has  been  very  great  develop- 
ment recently,  chiefly  due  to  the  demands 
for  power  made  by  the  great  war  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Of  the  total 
water  powers  of  that  country  about 
6,000,000  horse-power  have  been  deve- 
loped. Nearlv  all  the  plants  are  subject 
to  complete  public  control,  and  practically 
all  the  remaining  power  sites  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Q.— Is  there  an  eight-hour  day  in  force  in 
America? 

A. — Until  recently  it  was  rare  to  find 
Americans  working  less  than  nine  hours  a 
day.  Just  before  the  Government  assumed 
control  of  the  railways  an  8-hour  day  had 
been  granted  by  the  railway  companies, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  President 
Wilson,  but  a  9-hour  day  is  common  in  all 
indastries.  Farmers  commonly  assert  that 
they  work  from  15  to  16  hours. a  day,  but 
an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  question 
shows  that  they  work  from  10  to  11  hours 
a  day,  or  from  3000  to  2300  hours  a  year. 
Horses  on  the  least  efficient  farms  work 
from   800   to   900   hours   a  year,   and   the^ 


average  is  from  900  to   1000,   so  that   th' 
farm  horse  apparently  gets  off  with  about 
3^  hours'  work  a  day,  and  if  the  average  is 
four  hours,  he  is  doing  exceptionally  well. 

Q.— Have  the  steamers  on  the  American 
great  lakes  been  utilised  for  trans- 
Atlantic  service? 

A. — All  those  that  could  jwssibly  Ik- 
spared  apjjear  to  ha\e  been  sent  through 
the  canals  to  the  Atlantic,  and  are  being 
used  for  the  transport  of  grain  to  Europ:'. 
It  Nvas  rec^ently  announced  that  34  shijis 
iiuilding  in  the  yards  for  the  Great  Lakes^, 
and  aggregating  105,000  deadweight  tons, 
had  been  acquired  by  the  American  Ship- 
ping Board  for  trans-Atlantic  service.  It 
was  nlso  stated  that  the  board-  had  arranged 
to  charter  400,000  tons  of  Norwegian  sail- 
ing ships,  most  of  which  were  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  use  out- 
side the  submarine^^zone.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  will  run  b«etween  South  America 
and  the  United  States,  and  will  release 
about  130,000  tons  of  steamers,  which  will 
be  used  to  send  supplies  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  sailing  vessels  continue  to  fly  the  Nor- 
wegian flag,  as  they  are  only  being  hired 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

Q.— Are  the  Americans  now  sending  battle- 
planes to  France? 

A. — According  to  a  statement  issued  at 
the  end  of  May,  100  Liberty  motors  had 
been  shipped  to  France,  which  country  has 
placed  orders  for  10,000  in  America.  Five 
thousand  training  planes  have  been  built  in 
America  since  the  war  began,  and  Liberty 
motors  are  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of 
100  a  week,  but  apparently  the  American 
aviators  are  still  using  French-built  ma- 
chines, of  which  the  American  Government 
ordered  14,000.  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred have  been  delivered,  and  1300  avia- 
tors are  flying  with  the  American  forces  on 
the  Western  front.  For  the  planes  it  has 
ordered  abroad  the  Government  has  con- 
tracted for  8000  foreign  engines.  Presum- 
ably the  remaining  6oco  will  be  fitted  with 
Liberty  motors. 

Q.— How  much  money  has  America  lent  the 
Allies? 

A.  —  Up  to  the  end  of  Mav  it 
had  lent  them  5,406,329,000  dollars 
(^1,081,265,800). 

Q.— Do  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
speak  the  German  language. 

A. — The  Austrians  speak  German,  the 
Hungarians  speak  Magyar,  but  there  are 
many  peoples  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
speaking  other  languages  of  their  own. 
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THE  N  AIMS    OF   LABOUR. 


This    is    a    very    valuab)e    document. 
The  British  labour  movement  is  to-day 
the  greatest  security  we  possess  of  pro- 
gress.     Its    foreign   aims    and    domestic 
ambitions  constitute  the  chief  safeguard 
that  the  period  of   political   reconstruc- 
tion will    not    be    characterised    by  the 
ignorant    conservatism    which    followed 
the    Napoleonic    wars.      Nothing   bears 
more  striking  testimony  to  the  perman- 
ent  value   of   educational    work   in   the 
nineteenth  century    than    that  such  an 
essay  as  this    should    come    from  the 
leader    of    a    working-class    movement. 
Its   bold   grasp   of   the   main   points    at 
issue,  its  unhesitating  liberalism,  and  its 
firm  insistence  upon  the  part  that  gene- 
rosity must  play  in  the  great  settlenient, 
stand  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  ideals 
of  1815.    We  have  some  measure  of  the 
change  when  it  is  remembered  how  many 
people  listen  with  profound  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Henderson  has  to  say.     It  is 
evidence  also  of  the  drift  of  power  that 
whereas    the    fundamental    problems    of 
1815   should    have    been    dynastic   and 
,territorial,    those    of    our   own    day    are 
social    and    economic.      The    control    of 
the  State  by  labour  may  not  be  achieved 
in   this   generation;   but   what   it   stands 
for  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the 
creed  of  most  thinking  men.     It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bankruptcy  of  con- 
servatism on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
integration   of   official   liberal    ideas,    on 
the  other.    It  is  labour  only  that  has  any 
considered  programme  of-reconstruction 
to  offer.     From  the  rest,  we  have  little 
save  the  realisation  that  the  next  age.  will 
produce   changes   of   momentous  tonse- 
quence.      Political    prophecy    is    notori- 
ously an  invitation  to  disaster;  but  it  is 
not   grasping  the   impossible  to   suggest 
that  the  underlying  ideas   for  which   it 
proclaims   itself    sponsor    are   likely   to 
have   the    same    influence   upon    legisla- 

*"  The  Aims  of  Labour."     By  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, M.P.     1/-. 


tion  as  the  Benthamite  creed  of  the  last 

age. 

The  striking  thing  in  Mr.  Henderson's 
essay    is    the    simplicity    of    its    central 
thesis.     He  denies  that  internationalism 
is    dead.      Labour   the   world   over   has, 
in  his  view,  a  keener  consciousness  than 
in  any  previous  time,  that  the  stevedore 
of  Hamburg  has  in  sober  fact  no  quarrel 
with  the  stevedore  of  London.    He  does 
not  shrink  from  admitting  that  the  torch 
of    dekth   will    light   new    enmities;   but 
he  urges  that  they  are  the  prelude  to  a 
richer    fraternity.      He   believes    that    a 
new   sense   of   the  meaning  of   equality 
will  come,  and  a  deeper  resentment  of  , 
every  class   privilege   that   is   not  based 
upon   solid   achievement.     He   does   not 
doubt  that  the  new  franchise  in  England 
has   given   labour   greater   opportunities 
of  political   conquest-  than   in  the  past : 
and  he  has  an  immense  confidence  in  the 
possibilities    of    that    alliance    between 
hand    and    brain    workers    which    is    so 
significant   a   change   in   labour  orienta- 
tion.    He  demands  retention  of  coritrol 
over  the  key  industries   of  the  nation ; 
and  he  is  deliberately  convinced  that  im- 
mense direct  taxation  should  be  imposed 
for   social   purposes.     He   accepts,   with 
an   eager    enthusiasm,    the    peace   pro- 
gramme of  Mr.  Wilson,  because  he  be- 
lieves that   it  is  the  complement  to  his 
own   domestic   vision.      He   is   definitely 
opposed    to    an    economic    boycott;    the 
Paris     resolutions,     so     far    as     British 
labour   is   concerned,   are   already   dead. 
He  realises  that  the  willingness  of  Par- 
liament honestly  and  eagerly  to  occupy 
itself    with    the'  problems    of    labour    is 
the    one    safeguard    against    revolution. 
England,   before   the   war,   had   already 
shown  signs  of  being  wearied  with  de- 
clarations   of    unreal    compromise  upon 
the  gravest  issues ;  and  Mr.  Henderson 
admits   that   unless   political    action   can 
justify  itself  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
outlook  is  far  from  bright.     He  is  eager 
for  the  democratisation  of  the  diplomatic 
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service.  He  rejects  any  ( iovcrnnieiital 
control  of  public  opinion.  He  i.s  vigilant 
again.-^t  that  type  ot  bureaucratic 
interference  wbicli  is  the  parent  of 
national  servility.  He  realises  that  a 
victory  for  the  Allied  aims  is  the  basis 
of  an  adequate  readjustment  in  social 
matters;  but,  as  he  finely  says,  "  victory 
for  the  i)eople  means  something  more 
than  the  continuance  of  the  old  system 
of  production  for  the  profit  of  a  small 
owning-class,  on  the  basis  of  wage  sla- 
very for  the  producing  classes."  The 
freedom  this  war  is  to  produce  is  to  be 
internal  no  less  than  external.  It  is  to 
show  itself  in  the  lives  of  the  people  not 
less  than  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

It  is  an  inspiring  vision,  and  as  the 
man  to  whom  its  translation  into  the 
event  is  above  all  entrusted,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  rendered  a  great  service  by 
this  revelation  of  its  background.  But 
both  we  and  he  should  delude  ourselves 
if  we  for  one  moment  imagined  that  the 
struggle  will  be  easily  won.  It  is  not  the 
proclamation  of  a  Jeremiah  to  insist 
upon  the  strength  of  the  internal  forces 
of  reaction.  Upon  these  IMr.  Hender- 
son, except  by  im])lication,  does  not 
touch,  and  they  are  not  of  course  neces- 
sary to  his  argument.  But  no  greater 
public  service  could  to-day  be  rendered 


than   by   a   book    which    should   seek   to 
analyse   the   constituent    factors    of   the 
opposition  to  liberalism.     It  would  show 
how    strongly    the    ca])italistic    organisa- 
tion of  society  is  embedded  in  the  tissues 
of  the  State.     It  would  seek  to  measure 
how   far  the   insecurity  of  the  humbler 
commercial    class    tends    to    make    them 
regard    whatever   savours    of    socialistic 
enterprise  as  subversive  of  the  difiicult 
achjevement   that   is   already   theirs.     It 
would   face,  with  the   sui)erb   frankness 
of  J.   S.   Mill,  the  fact  of  ignorance  in 
the  working-class,  the  way  in  which  the 
noverty  of  our  educational  systems  has 
hidden    the    iniier    mechani.sm    of    the 
economic  process  from  tlie  view  of  the 
average  man.     It  would   recognise  that 
the   whole   machinery   of   representative 
government  is  to-day  inadequate  to   its 
functions.      It   would   show   how   badly 
our    mechanisms    of    discussion    are    in 
need  of  renovation.     It  would   ask  the 
very  vital  question  of  how  far  the  diver- 
gence of  liberal i.sm  and  labour  will  not, 
in  their  conflict,  result  in  what  would  be 
the  tragedy  of  a  return  of  conservatism 
to  political  power.     There  is  on  no  side 
cause  for  despair;  but  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  world  that  is  here  depicted, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  rise  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  H.J.L. 


AN    ESPERANTO    NOVEL. 


Of  the  making  of  lisperanto  books 
there  is  no  end,  even  in  war  time  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  a  new  original  novel 
in  Esperanto  is  worthy  of  note.  Lilio. 
by  Edith  Alleyne  Sinn'otte.  F.B.E.A.,  of 
Melbourne,  is  a  story  of  a  woman's 
struggle  against  poverty  and  disgrace, 
and  her  final  victory  and  knowledge  of 
more  glorious  things.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  England,  the  England  of  before  the 
war.  The  heroine,  while  still  young, 
loses  her  husband,  and.  chiefly  for  the 
comfort  of  her  two  children,  she  marries 
again.  But  her  second  husband  finds 
(which  he  did  not  himself  suspect)  that 
his  first  wife  is  still  living,  and  Lily  is 
again  left  in  despair.  The  death  of  her 
eldest  child,  and  the  sadness  that  sur- 
rounds the  birth  of  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, are  trials  that  would  crush  many  a 
woman  ;  but,  inspired  by  a  vision  during 
her  illness,  she  names  the  little  daughter 
Joy,  which  is  taken  by  her  unenlightened 
friends  as  a  sign  of  madness,  and 
struggles   on.      Her  material   conditions 


improve;  her  little  daughter  is  indeed  a 
joy    to     her,     and     becomes     a    famous 
violinist ;  and,  though  the  story  ends  on 
a  tragic  note,   she  is   shown   as  at  last 
understanding  the  true  hope  that  makes 
human  effort  worth  while.     The  story  is 
well  told,  without  partaking  in  any  de- 
gree  of   the   dismal   tone   cultivated   by 
certain   foreign  .writers.     In  the  earlier 
chapters  it  halts  a  little;  but  the  author 
soon    gains   confidence,    and   brings    the 
tale  to  a  climax  that  few  people  will  read 
without  being   moved.      The   characters 
stand   out  clearly;   and   there  are  some 
scenes  from  child  life  that  will  appeal  to 
lovers  of  children  as  being  very  real  and 
very  true.    The  Esperanto  style  is  excel- 
lent ;  Miss  Sinnotte  handles  the  language 
with  skill  and  ease;  and  the  student  of 
Esperanto    will    find    many    useful    and 
happy  turns  of  speech.      (Published  by 
the   British   Esperanto   Association;   ob- 
tainable from  the  Melbourne  Esperanto 
Society.  Box  731.  Elizabeth  Street  P.O.. - 
Melbourne. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silrer  Horde,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EVERY  new  and  prosperous  mining 
camp  has  an  Arabian  Night's  at- 
mosphere, characteristic,  peculiar, 
indescribable.  Especially  noticeable  was 
this  atmosphere  in  the  early  Arctic 
camps,  made  up  as  they  were  of  men 
who  knew  little  about  mining,  rather 
less  about  frontier  ways,  and  next  to  no- 
thing about  the  country  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  These  men  had  built 
fabulous  hopes,  they  dwelt  in  illusion, 
they  put  faith  in  the  thinnest  of 
shadows.  Now  the  most  practical  miner 
is  not  a  conservative  person ;  he  is  er- 
ratic, credulous  and  extravagant ;  reason- 
less optimism  is  at  once  his  blessing  and 
his  curse.  Nevertheless,  the  "  old- 
timers  "  of  the^  Yukon  were  moderate 
indeed  as  compared  with  the  adventur- 
ous holiday-seekers  who  swarmed  in 
upon  their  tra.jks.  Being  none  too  well 
balanced  themselves,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  exuberance  of  these  new  arrivals 
should  prove  infectious,  and  that  a  sort 
of  general  auto-intoxication  should  re- 
sult. That  is  precisely  what  happened 
at  Dawson.  Men  lost  all  caution,  all 
common  sense,  they  lived  in  a  land  of 
rosy  imaginings,  hard-bought  lessons  of 
experience  were  forgotten,  reality  disap- 
peared, fancy  took  wing,  and  left  fact 
behind,  expectations  were  capitalised, 
arid  no  exaggeration  was  too  wild  to 
challenge  acceptance.  It  became  a  City 
of  Frenzy. 

It  was  all  very  fine  for  an  ardent  youth 
like  Pierce  Phillips ;  it  set  him  ablaze, 
stirring  a  fever  in  his  blood.  Having 
won  thus  far  he  made  the  natural  mis- 
take of  believing  that  the  race  was  his; 
so  he  wasted  little  time  in  the  town,  but 
very  soon  took  to  the  hills,  there  to  make 
his  fortune  and  be  done  with  it. 

Here  came  his  awakening.  Away 
from  the  delirium  of  the  camp,  in  con- 
tact with  cold  reality,  he  began  to  learn 
something  of  the  serious,  practical  busi- 
ness of  gold  mining.  Before  he  had 
been  long  on  the  creeks  he  found  that 


it  was  no  child's  play  to  wrest  treasure 
from  the  frozen  bosom  of  a  hostile  wil- 
derness and  that,  no  matter  how  rich  or 
how  plentiful  the  treasure,  Mother  Earth 
guarded  her  secrets  jealously.  He  began 
to  realise  that  the  obstacles  he  had  so 
l)lithely  overcome  in  getting  to  the  Klon- 
dike were  as  nothing  to  those  in  the  way 
of  his  further  success.  Of  a  sudden  his 
triumphal  progress  slowed  down,  and  he 
came  to  a  pause ;  he  began  to  mark  time. 

There  was  work  in  plenty  to  be  had, 
but,  like  most  of  the  newcomers,  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  take  fixed  wages.  They 
seemed  paltry  indeed,  compared  to  the 
drunken  figures  that  were  on  every  lip. 
In  the  presence  of  the  uncertain  he  could 
not  content  himself  with  a  sure  thing. 
Nevertheless  he  was  soon  forced  to  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  it,  for  through 
the  fog  of  his  misapprehensions  beneath^ 
the  obscurity  of  his  ignorance  he  began 
to  discover  the  true  outline  of  things, 
and  to  understand  that  his  ideas  were 
impractical. 

To  begin  with,  every  foot  of  ground 
in  the  proven  districts  was  taken,  and 
even  when  he  pushed  out  far  afield  he 
found  that  the  whole  country  was  plas- 
tered with  locations;  rivers,  creeks  and 
tributaries,  benches  and  hillsides  had 
been  staked.  For  many  miles  in  every 
direction  blazed  trees  and  pencil  notices 
greeted  him— he  found  them  in  places 
where  it  seemed  no  foot  but  his  had  ever 
trod.  In  Dawson  the  Gold  Commis- 
sioners' office  was  besieged  by  daily 
crowds  of  claimants ;  it  would  have 
taken  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  to  even  prospect 
the  ground  already  recorded  on  the 
books. 

Back  and  forth  Phillips  came  and 
went,  he  made  trips  with  pack  and  hand- 
sled,  he  slept  out  in  spruce  forests,  in 
prospectors'  tents,  in  new  cabins,  the 
sweaty  green  logs  of  which  were  still 
dripping,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
was  poorer  by  a  good  many  dollars  and 
richer  only  in  the  possession  of  a  few 
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recorder's   receipts,   the   value  of   wliicli 
he  liad  already  begun  to  doubt. 

Disai)i)ointcd  he  was.  but  not  discour- 
aged. U  was  all  too  new  and  exciting 
for  that.  Every  visit  to  Bonanza  or  El- 
dorado inspired  him.  It  would  have  in- 
spired a  wooden  man.  For  miles  those 
valleys  were  smoky  from  the  sinking 
tires,  and  their  clean  white  carpets  were 
spotted  with  piles  of  raw  red  dirt.  By 
day  they  echoed  to  blows  of  axes,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  the  plaint  of  wind- 
lasses, the  cries  of  freighters ;  by  night 
they  became  vast  cauldrons  filled  with 
liickering  fires ;  tremendous  vats,  the 
vapours  from  which  were  illuminated  by 
hidden  furnaces.  One  would  have 
thought  that  here  gold  v/as  being  made, 
not  sought — that  this  was  a  region  of 
volcanic  hot  springs  where  every  fissure 
and  vent  hole  spouted  steam.  It  was  a 
strange,  a  marvellous  sight ;  it  stirred  the 
imagination  to  know  that  underfoot, 
locked  in  the  flinty  depths  of  the  frozen 
gravel,  was  wealth  unmeasured  and  un- 
earned, rich  hoards  of  yellow  gold  that 
yesterday  were  ownerless. 

A  month  of  stampeding  dulled  the 
keen  edge  of  Pierce's  enthusiasm,  so  he 
took  a  breathing  spell,  in  which  to  get 
his  bearings. 

The  Yukon  had  closed,  and  the  human 
flotsam  and  jetsam  it  had  borne  thither 
was  settling.  Pierce  could  feel  a  meta- 
morphic  agency  at  work  in  the  town, 
already  new  habits  of  life  were  crystat- 
ising  among  its  citizens,  and  beneath  its 
whirlpool  surface  new  forms  were  in 
the  making.  It  alarmed  him  to  realise 
that  as  yet  his  own  affairs  were  in  sus- 
pense, and,  he  argued,  with  all  the  hot 
impatience  of  youth,  that  it  was  high 
time  he  cam.e  to  rest.  Opportunities 
were  on  every  side  of  him,  but  he  knew 
not  where  or  how  to  lay  hold  of  them 
to  his  best  advantage.  More  than  ever 
he  felt  himself  to  be  the  toy  of  circum- 
stance, more  than  ever  he  feared  the  fal- 
libility of  his  judgment  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  mistake.  He  was  in  a  mood 
both  dissatisfied  and  irresolute  when  he 
encountered  his  two  trail  friends,  Tom 
Linton  and  Jerry  Quirk.  Pierce  had 
seen  them  last  at  Linderman,  engaged 
in  prosecuting  a  stampeder's  divorce ;  he 
was  surprised  to  find  them  reunited. 

"  I  never  dreamed  you'd  get  through," 
he  told  them,  when  greetings  had  passed. 
"  Did  you  come  in  one  boat  or  in  two  ?" 


Jerry  griimed.  "  We  sawed  up  that 
outlaw  four  times.  We'd  have  split  her, 
end  to  end  finally  only  we  run  out  of 
pitch  to  cork  her  up." 

"  That  boat  was  about  worn  out  with 
our  bickerings,"  Tom  declared.  "  She 
ain't  over  half  the  length  she  was — all 
tlie  rest  is  sawdust.  If  the  nail  holes  in 
her  was  laid  end  to  end  they'd  reach  to 
Forty  Mile.  We  were  the  last  outfit  in, 
as  it  was,  and  we'd  of  missed  a  landing 
if  a  feller  hadn't  run  out  on  the  shore 
ice  and  roped  us :  First  town  I  ever 
entered  on  the  end  of  a  lariat.  Hope  I 
don't  leave  it  the  same  way." 

"  Guess  who  drug  us  in,"  Jerry  urged. 

"  I've  no  idea,"  said  Pierce. 

"  Big  Lars  Anderson." 

*'Big  Lars  of  Eldorado?" 

"  He's  the  party.  He  was  just  drunk 
enough  to  risk  breakin'  through.  When 
he  found  who  we  was — well,  he  gave  us 
the  town ;  he  made  us  a  present  of  Daw- 
son and  all  points  north,  together  with 
the  lands,  premises,  privileges  and  here- 
ditaments appurtenant  thereto.  I  still 
got  a  kind  of  a  hang-over  headache  and 
have  to  take  soda  after  my  meals." 

"  Lars  was  a  sheepman  when  we  knew 
him,"  Tbm  explained.  "  Jerry  and  I 
purloined  him  from  some  prominent 
cow-gentlemen  who  had  him  all  decor- 
ated up  ready  to  hang,  and  he  hasn't  for- 
gotten it.  He  got  everybody  full,  the 
night  we  landed,  and  wound  up  by  buy- 
ing all  the  fresh  eggs  in  camp,  forty 
dozen.  We  had  'em  fried.  Pie's  a 
prince  with  his  money." 

"  He  owns  more  property  than  any- 
body," said  Pierce. 

"  Right !    And  he  gave  us  a  '  lay.'  " 

Phillips'  eyes  opened.  "'A  lay?  On 
Eldorado?"  he  queried  in  frank  amaze- 
ment. 

"  No.  Hunker.  He  says  it's  a  good 
creek.     We're  lookin'  for  a  pardner." 

"What  kind  of  a  partner?" 

It  was  Linton  who  answered.  "  Well, 
some  nice,  easy-going,  hard-working 
young  feller.  Jerry  and  I  are  pretty  old 
to  wind  a  windlass,  but  we  can  work 
underground  where  it's  warm." 

"  Easy-goin',  that's  the  word,"  Jerry 
nodded.  "  Tom  and  me  get  along  with 
each  other  like  an  order  of  buck-wheat 
cakes,  but  we're  set  in  our  ways,  and 
we  don't  want  anybody  to  come  between 
us." 
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'■  How  would  I  do?"  Pierce  inquired 
with  a  smile 

Tom  answered  promptly.  "  If  your 
name  was  put  to  a  vote  I  know  one  of  us 
that  wouldn't  black-ball  you."  ^ 

'"Sure!"  cried  his  partner.  "The 
ballot-box  would  look  like  a  settin'  of 
pigeon  eggs.  Think  it  over  and  let  us 
know.     We're  leavin'  to-morrow." 

A  lease  on  Hunker  Creek  sounded 
good  to  Phillips.  Big  Lars  Anderson 
had  been  one  of  the  first  arrivals  from 
Circle  City,  already  he  was  rated  a  mil- 
lionaire, for  luck  had  smiled  upon  him ; 
his  name  was  one  to  conjure  with. 
Pierce  was  about  to  accept  the  offer 
made  him  when  Jerry  said — 

"  Who  d'you  s'pose  got  the  lay  below 
ours  ?  That  feller  McCaskey  and  his 
brother." 

"  McCaskey !" 

"  He's  an  old  pal  of  Anderson's." 

"  Does  Big  Lars  know  he's  a  thief?" 

Jerry  shrugged.  "  Lars  ain't  the  kind 
that  listens  to  scandal,  and  we  ain't  the 
kind  that  carries  it." 

Pierce  meditated  briefly,  then  he  said 
slowly,  "If  your  lay  turns  out  good  so 
will  McCaskey's."  His  frown  deepened. 
"  Well,  if  there's  a  law  of  compensation, 
if  there's  such  a  thing  as  retributive 
justice- — you  have  a  bad  piece  of 
ground." 

"  But  there  ain't  any  such  thing,"  Tom 
quickly  asserted.  "  Anyhow  it  don't 
work  in  mining  camps.  If  it  did,  the 
saloons  would  be  reading  rooms  and  the 
gamblers  would  take  in  washing.  Look 
at  the  lucky>  men  in  this  camp — bums, 
most  of  'em.  George  Carmack  was  a 
squaw-man,  and  he  made  the  strike." 

Pierce  felt  no  fear  of  Joe  McCaskey, 
only  dislike  and  a  desire  to  avoid  fur- 
ther contact  with  him.  The  prospect  of 
a  long  winter  in  close  proximity  to  a 
proven  scoundrel  was  repugnant.  Bal- 
anced against  this  was  the  magic  of  Big 
Lars'  name.  It  was  a  problem ;  again  in- 
decision rose  to  trouble  him 

"  I'll  think  it  over,"  he  said  finally. 

Farther  down  the  street  Phillips'  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  an  announce- 
ment of  the  opening  of  the  Rialto  Saloon 
and  Theatre.  Miller  and  Best,  pro- 
prietors. Challenged  by  the  name  of  his 
former  employer,  and  drawn  by  the 
sounds  of  merriment  from  within,  Pierce 
entered.  He  had  seen  little  of  Laure 
since  his  arrival ;  he  had  all  but  banished 


her  from  his  thoughts,  in  fact,  but  he 
determined  now  to  look  her  up. 

The  Rialto  was  the  newest  and  the 
most  pretentious  of  Dawson's  amuse- 
ment palaces.  It  comprised  a  drinking 
place  with  a  spacious  gambling  room 
adjoining.  In  the  rear  of  the  latter  was 
the  theatre,  a  huge  log  annex  especially 
designed  as  the  home  of  Bacchus  and 
Terpsichore. 

The  front  room  was  crowded ; 
through  an  archway  leading  to  the 
gambling  hall  came  the  noise  of  many 
voices  and  over  all  the  strains  of  an 
orchestra  at  the  rear.  Ben  Miller,  a 
famous  sporting  character,  was  busy 
weighing  gold  dust  at  the  massive  scales 
near  the  door  when  Pierce  entered. 

The  theatre,  too,  was  packed.  Here  a 
second  bar  was  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, and  every  chair  on  the  floor,  every 
box  in  the  balcony  overhanging  three 
sides  of  it  was  occupied.  Waiters  were 
scurrying  up  and  down  the  wide  stair- 
way, the  general  hubub  was  punctuated 
by  the  sound  of  exploding  corks  as  the 
Klondike  spendthrifts  advertised  their 
prosperity  in  a  hilarious  contest  of  pro- 
digality. 

All  Dawson  had  turned  out  for  the 
opening,  and  Pierce  recognised  several 
of  the  Eldorado  kings,  among  them  Big 
Lars   Anderson. 

These  new-born  magnates  were  as 
thriftless  as  locusts,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  Bacchanalian  revels  Pierce  felt 
very  poor,  very  obscure.  Here  was  the 
roysterous  spirit  of  the  Northland  at 
full  play,  it  irked  the  young  man  in- 
tensely to  feel  that  he  could  afford  no 
part  in  it. 

Laure  was  not  long  in  discovering 
him.  She  sped  to  him  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  swallow;  breathlessly^  she  in- 
quired: "  Where  have  you  been  so  long? 
Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were 
back  ?" 

"  I  just  got  in.  I've  been  every- 
where." He  smiled  down  at  her,  and 
she  clutched  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  then 
drew  him  out  of  the  crowd.  "  I  dropped 
in  to  see  how^  you  were  getting  along." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
place  ?" 

"  Why,  it  looks  as  if  you'd  all  get  rich, 
in  a  nig-ht." 

"  And  you  ?  Have  you  done  any  good 
for  yourself?" 
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1  'icrcc  sliook  his  head ;  in  a  few  words 
lie  recounted  his  jj^oinji^s  and  his  com- 
ings, liis  eftorts  and  his  faihires.  Laurc 
followed  the  recital  with  swift,  bird-like 
I'otls  of  understanding',  her  dark  eyes 
were  warm  with  sympathy. 

"  You're  goings  at  it  the  wrong  way." 
she  asserted  when  he  had  finished.  "You 
have  brains,  make  them  work.  Look  at 
Best,  look  at  Miller,  his  new  partner; 
they  know  better  than  to  mine.  Mining 
is  a  fool's  game.  Play  a  sure  thing. 
Pierce.  Stay  here  in  town  and  live  like 
a  human  being ;  here's  where  the  money 
will  be  made." 

**  Do  you  think  I  icant  to  go  flying 
over  hill  and  dale,  like  a  tumble  weed  ? 
I  haven't  had  warm  feet  in  a  week,  and 
I  weep  salt  tears  when  I  see  a  bed.  But 
I'm  no  Croesus ;  Pve  got  to  hustle.  I 
think  Fve  landed  something  finally."  He 
told  of  Tom  and  Jerry's  ofTer,  but  failed 
to  impress  his  listener. 

"  If  you  go  out  to  Hunker  Creek  I'll 
scarcely  ever  see  you,"  said  she. 
''  That's  the  first  objection.  I've  nearly 
died  these  last  three  weeks.  But  there 
are  other  objections.  You  couldn't  get 
along  with  those  old  men ;  why,  they 
can't  get  along  with  each  other.  Then 
there's  Joe  McCaskey  to  think  of.  Why 
run  into  trouble?" 

"  I've  thought  of  all  that.  But  Big 
Lars  is  on  the  crest  of  his  wave;  he  has 
the  Midas  touch,  everything  he  lays  his 
hands  on  turns  to  gold.  He  believes  in 
Hunker " 

"  I'll  find  out  if  he  does,"  Laure  said 
quickly.  "He's  drinking;  he'll  tell  me 
anything.  Wait !"  With  a  flashing 
smile  she  was  off. 

She  returned  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
■'  You'll  learn  to  listen  to  me,"  she  de- 
clared. "  He  says  Hunker  is  low  grade. 
That's  why  he  let  lays  on  it  instead  of 
working  it  himself.     Lars  is  a  fox." 

"He  said  that?" 

"  The  best  there  is  in  it  is  wages. 
Those  were  his  very  words.  Would  you 
put  up  with  Linton  and  Quirk  and  the 
two  McCaskeys  for  wages?  Oi  course 
not.  I've  something  better  fixed  up  for 
you."  Without  explaining  she  led  Pierce 
to  the  bar  where  Morris  Best  was  stand- 
ing. 

Best  was  genuinely  glad  to  see  his 
former  employee;  he  warmly  shook 
Pierce's  hand. 


"I've  got  'em  going,  haven't  T  ?'  he 
chuckled. 

I^ure        broke        out        imperiously. 
'  Loosen  up,  Morris,  and  let's  all  have 
a  drink  on  the  house.     You  can,  afford 
it." 

"  Sure!"  With  a  happy  grin  the  pro- 
prietor ordered  a  quart  bottle  of  wine. 
"  I  can  afford  more  than  that  for  a 
friend.  We  put  it  over,  didn't  we,  Kid?" 
He  linked  arms  with  Pierce,  and  leaned 
upon  him.  "  Oy !  Such  trouble  we  had 
with  these  girls,  eh?  But  we  got  'em 
here,  and  now  I  got  Dawson  going.  I'll 
be  one  of  these  Rockeyfellcr  magnets, 
believe  me." 

Pierce  had  not  tasted  liquor  since  his 
last  farewell  to  Laure.  Three  weeks  of 
hard  work  in  the  open  air  had  effected 
a  chemical  change  in  his  make-up,  a  puri- 
fication of  his  tissues,  and  as  a  result 
Best's  liquor  mounted  quickly  to  his 
head  and  warmed  his  blood.  When  he 
had  emptied  his  glass,  Laure  saw  that  it 
was  promptly  refilled. 

"So  you've  cut  out  the  stampeding," 
Morris  continued.  "  Good !  You've  got 
sense.  Let  the  rough-necks  do  it.  This 
here  Front  Street  is  the  best  pay  streak 
in  the  Klondike,  and  it  won't  pinch  out. 
Why?  Because  every  miner  empties  his 
poke  into  it."  The  speaker  nodded,  and 
leaned  more  intimately  against  Phillips. 
"  They  bring  in  their  Bonanza  dust  and 
their  Eldorado  nuggets  and  salt  our 
sluices.  That's  the  system.  It's  simpler 
as  falling  down  a  log.     What?" 

"  Come  to  the  good  news,"  Laure 
urged. 

"This  little  woman  hates  you,  don't 
she?"  Best  winked.  "Just  likes  she 
hates  her  right  eye.  You  got  her  going. 
Kid.  Well,  you  can  start  work  to- 
morrow." 

"Start   work?     Where ?"    Pierce 

was  bewildered. 

"  Miller's  looking  for  a  gold  weigher. 
We'll  put  you  out  in  the  saloon  proper." 
Saloon  proper  ?'  "  Pierce  shook  his 
head  in  good-natured  refusal.  "  I  dare- 
say it's  the  fault  of  my  bringing  up,  but 
— I  don't  tliink  there's  any  such  thing. 
I'm  an  outdoor  person.  I'm  one  of  the 
rough-necks  who  salts  your  sluice  boxes. 
I  think  I'd  better  stick  to  the  hills.  It's 
mighty  nice  of  you.  though,  and  I'm 
much  obliged." 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  that  other 
offer?"   Laure   inquired.      When    Pierce 
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hesitated  she  laid  hold  of  his  other  arm 
"  I  won't  let    you    go,"    she  cried.     "  i 

want  you  here " 

"  Nonsense!"  he  protested.  "  I  can't  do 

anything  for  you.     I  have  nothing " 

"  Have  I  ever  asked  you  for  any- 
thing?" she  blazed  at  him.  "  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  but — 1  want  you.  I 
shan't  let  you  go." 

"  Better  think  it  over."  Rest  declared. 
"  We  need  a  good  man." 

"  Yes,"  Laure  clung  to  Pierce's  hand. 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Anyhow  stay 
and  dance  witli  me  while  we  talk  about 
it.  We've  never  had  a  dance  together. 
Please'^" 

The  proprietor  of  the  theatre  was  in 
a  genial  mood.  "  Stick  around."  he 
seconded.  '"  Your  credit  is  good,  and 
it  won't  worry  me  none  if  you  never 
take  up  your  tabs.  Laure  has  got  the 
right  idea ;  play  'em  safe  and  sure,  and 
let  the  other  feller  do  the  work.  Now 
we'll  have  another  bottle." 

The  three  of  them  were  still  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  when  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  last  vaudeville  act,  and  the  audience 
swarmed  out  into  the  gambling  room  or 
the  main  saloon.  Hastily,  noisily,  the 
chairs  were  removed  from  the  dance 
floor,  then  the  orchestra  began  a  spirited 
two-step  and  a  raucous- voiced  caller 
broke  into  loud  exhortations.  In  a 
twinkling  the  room  had  refilled,  this  time 
with  whirling  couples. 

Laure  raised  her  arms,  she  swayed 
forward  into  Pierce'^  embrace,  and  they 
melted  into  the  throng.  The  girl  could 
dance ;  she  seemed  to  float  in  cadence 
with  the  music,  she  became  one  with  her 
partner  and  answered  his  every  impulse. 
Never  before  had  she  seemed,  so  utterly 
and  so  completely  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  pleasure;  she  was  ardent,  alive,  she 
pulsated  with  enjoyment,  her  breath 
was  warm,  her  dark,  fragrant  hair 
brushed  Phillips'  cheek ;  her  olive  face 
was  slightly  flushed  and  her  eyes,  up- 
lifted to  his,  were  glowing.  They  voiced 
adoration,  abandon,   surrender. 

The  music  ended  with  a  crash ;  a 
shout,  a  storm  of  applause  followed, 
then  the  dancers  swarmed  to  the  bar, 
bearing  Pierce  and  his  companion  witii 
them.  La\ire  was  panting,  she  clung 
iiercely,  jealously  to  Phillips'  arn^. 
"  Dance   with   me   again.      Again !      I 

never    knew    what    it    was "      She 

trembled  with  a  vibrant  ecstasv. 


Drinks  were  set  before  them.  The 
girl  spurned  hers  but  absent-mindedly 
pocketed  the  paste-board  check  that  went 
with  it  While  yet  FMerce's  throat  w^as 
warm  from  the  spirits  there  began  the 
opening  measm-es  of  a  langurous  waltz, 
and  the  crowd  swept  into  motion  again. 
There  was  no  refusing  the  invitation  of 
that  music 

Later  in  the  evening  Phillips  found 
Tom  and  Jerry ;  his  colour  was  deeper 
than  usual,  his  eyes  were  unnaturally 
bright.  , 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  he  told  them, 
But  I've  taken  a  job  as  weigher  with 
Miller  and  Best.  Good  luck,  and — I 
hope  you  strike  it  rich." 

When  he  had  gone,  Tom  shook  his 
head.  His  face  was  clouded  with  regret, 
and,  too,  with  a  vague  expression  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  he.  "  I  didn't  think 
he  was  that  kind." 

"  Sure  !"  Jerry  agreed.  "  I  thought 
he'd  make  good." 

CHAPTER  XX\'. 

MORRIS  BEST'S  new  partner  was 
a  square  gambler,  so-called. 
People  there  were  who  sneered 
at  this  description,  and  considered  it  a 
contradiction  as  absurd  as  a  square  circle 
or  an  elliptical  cube.  An  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry, 
and  of  the  retail  liquor  business,  proved 
the  non-existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
straight  crook,  so  they  maintained.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  Ben  Miller  certamly 
differed  from  the  usual  run  of  sporting 
men,  and  he  professed  peculiar  ideas 
regarding  the  conduct  of  his  trade. 
Those  ideas  were  almost  Puritanical  in 
their  nature.  Proprietorship  of  recrea- 
tion centres  similar  to  the  Rialto  had 
bred  in  Mr.  Miller  a  profound  distrust 
of  women  as  a  sex,  and  of  his  own 
ability  successfully  to  deal  with  them ; 
iti  consequence,  he  refused  to  tolerate 
their  presence  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
1  hat  tliey  were  valuable,  nay,  necessary, 
ingredients  in  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise such  as  the  present  one  he  well 
knew — Miller  w^as  above  all  a  business 
man — but  in  making  his  deal  with  Best 
he  had  insisted  positively  that  none  of 
the  latter's  song-birds  was  ever  to  enter 
the  front  saloon.  That  room,  Miller 
maintained,  was  to  be  his  own,  and  he 
proposed  to  exercise  dominion  over  it. 
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As  for  the  gambling  hall,  that  of  neces- 
sity was  neutral  territory,  and  he  re- 
luctantly consented  to  permit  the  girls 
to  patronise  it  so  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves.  For  his  part  he  yielded  all 
responsibility  over  the  theatre,  and  what 
went  on  tJierein.  to  Best.  He  agreed 
never  to  enter  it. 

This  division  of  power  worked  admir- 
ably, and  Miller's  prohibitions  were 
scrupulously  observed.  He  was  angered, 
therefore,  when,  one  morning,  his  rule 
was  broken.  At  the  moment  he  was 
engaged  in  weighing,  checking  up  and 
sacking  his  previous  night's  receipts ;  he 
looked  up  with  a  frown  when  a  woman's 
— a  girl's — voice  interrupted  him. 

**  Are  you  Ben  Miller?"  the  trespasser 
inquired. 

^liller  nodded  sharply.  He  could  be 
colder  than  a  frog  when  he  chose. 

"  I'm  looking  for  work,"  explained  the 
visitor. 

"  You  got  the  wrong  door,"  he  told 
her.  "  You  want  the  dance-hall.  We 
don't  allow  women  in  here." 

"  So  I  understand." 

Miller's  frown  deepened.  "  Well, 
then  beat  it.  Saloons  are  masculine  gen- 
der, and " 

"  I'm  not  a  dance-hall  girl,  I'm  a 
dealer,''  the  other  broke  in.  _ 

"  You're  a — what?"  Ben's  jaw  drop- 
ped, he  stared  curiously  at  the  speaker. 
She  was  pretty,  very  pretty,  in  a  still, 
dignified  Avay;  she  had  a  fine,  intelligent 
face,  and  she  possessed  a  poise,  a  car- 
riage that  challenged  attention. 

"  A  dealer?  What  the  deuce  can  you 
deal?''  he  managed  to  ask. 

"Anything;  the  bank,  the  wheel,  the 
tub,  the  cage " 

Disapproval  returned  to  the  man's 
countenance,  there  was  an  admonitory 
sternness  to  his  voice  when  he  said :  "  It 
ain't  very  nice  to  see  a  kid  like  you  in  a 
place  like  this.  I  don't  know  where  you 
learned  that  wnse  talk,  but — cut  it  out. 
Go  home  and  behave  yourself,  sister.  If 
you're  broke,  I'll  stake  you;  so'll  any- 
body, for  that  matter." 

His  visitor  stirred  impatiently.  "  Let's 
stick  to  business.  I  don't  want  a  loan. 
I'm  a  dealer,  and  Iwant  work." 

Morris  Best  bustled  out  of  the  ad- 
joining room  at  the  moment,  and,  noting 
a  feminine  figure  in  this  forbidden  terri- 
tory, he  exclaimed : — 

"  Hey,  miss !     Theatre's  in  the  rear." 


Miller  summoned  him  with  a  back- 
ward jerk  of  his  head.  "  Morris,  this 
kid's  looking  for  a  job — as  dealer,"  said 
he. 

"  Dealer?"  Best  halted  abruptly. 
"  That's  funny." 

"  What  is  funny  about  it  ?"  demanded 
the  girl.  "  My  father  vv'as  a  gambler. 
I'm  Rouletta  Kirby." 

"  Are  you  Sam  Kirby's  girl  ?'"  Miller 
inquired.  When  Rouletta  nodded,  he  re- 
moved his  hat,  then  he  extended  his 
hand.  "  Shake,"  said  he.  "  Now  I've 
got  you.  You've  had  a  hard  time, 
haven't  you?  We  heard  about  Sam,  and 
we  thought  you  was  dead.  Step  in  here 
and  set  down."  He  motioned  to  the 
tiny  little  office  which  was  curtained  off 
from  general  view. 

Rouletta  declined  with  a  smile.  "  I 
really  want  work  as  a  dealer.  That's  the 
only  thing  I  can  do  well.  I  came  here 
first  because  you  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion." 

"  Hell !"  exploded  the  former  speaker. 
"  Kirby's  kid  don't  have  to  deal  no- 
thing. She's  good  for  any  kind  of  a 
stake,  on  his  name." 

"  Dad  would  be  glad  to  hear  that.  He 
was  a — great  man.  He  ran  straight." 
Rouletta's  eyes  had  become  misty  at 
Miller's  indirect  tribute  to  her  father, 
nevertheless  she  summoned  a  smile,  and 
went  on :  "  He  never  borrov/ed  and 
neither  will  I.  If  you  can't  put  me  to 
work  I'll  try  somewhere  else." 

"  How^  did  you  get  down  from  White 
Horse?"  Miller  inquired  curiously. 

"  'Poleon  Doret  brought  me." 

"  I  know  Doret.    He's  aces." 

"  Can  you  really  deal  ?"  Best  broke  in. 

"  Come.  I'll  prove  that  I  can."  Rou- 
letta started  for  the  gambling  room,  and 
the  two  men  followed.  Best  spoke  to 
his  partner  in  a  low  voice : — 

"  Say,   Ben,  if  she  can  make  a  half- 
■  way  bluff  at  it  she'll  be  a  big  card.    Think 
of  the  play  she'll  get." 

But  Miller  was  dubious.  "  She's  no- 
thing but  a  kid,"  he  protested.  "  A 
dealer  has  got  to  have  experience,  and 
besides  she  ain't  the  kind  that  belongs 
in  a  dump.  Somebody'd  get  fresh  and 
— I'd  have  to  bust  him." 

There  was  little  activity  around  the 
tables  at  this  hour  of  the  day ;  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  gambling  room  were,  for 
the  most  part,  house  employees,  who 
were  waiting  for  business  to  begin.    The 
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majority  of  these  employees  were 
gathered  about  the  faro  layout  where 
the  cards  were  being  run  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner  to  an  accompaniment  of 
gossip  and  reminiscence.  The  sight  of 
Ben  Miller  in  company  with  a  girl 
evoked  some  wonder.  This  wonder  in- 
creased to  amazement  when  Miller  or- 
dered the  dealer  out  of  his  seat ;  it  be- 
came open-mouthed  when  the  girl  took 
his  place,  then  broke  a  new  deck  of 
cards,  deftly  shuffled  them,  and  slipped 
them  into  the  box.  At  this  procedure 
the  languid  look-out,  who  had  been 
comfortably  resting  upon  his  spine,  im- 
curled  his  legs,  hoisted  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  attention  and  leaned  forward, 
with  a  startled  expression  upon  his  face. 

The  gamblers  crowded  closer,  ex- 
changing expectant  glances ;  Ben  Miller 
and  Morris  Best  helped  themiselves  to 
chips  and  began  to  play.  These  Avere 
queer  doings,  the  case-hardened  on- 
lookers prepared  to  enjoy  a  mildly  enter- 
taining treat.  Soon  grins  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  men  murmured,  they  nudged 
each  other,  they  slapped  each  other 
on  the  back,  for  what  they  saw  aston- 
ished and  delighted  them.  The  girl  dealt 
swiftly,  surely,  she  handled  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  faro  table  with  the  care- 
less familiarity  of  long  practice,  but 
stranger  still,  she  maintained  a  poise,  a 
certain  reserve  and  feminine  dignity 
which  was  totally  incongruous. 

When,  during  a  pause,  she  absent- 
mindedly  shuffled  a  stack  of  chips,  the 
Mocha  Kid  permitted  his  feelings  to  get 
the  better  of  him. 

"Hang  me  for  a  horse  thief!"  he 
snickered.  "  Will  you  look  at  that  ?" 
Now  the  Mocha  Kid  was  a  ribald 
character,  profanity  was  a  part  of  him 
and  blasphemy  embellished  his  casual 
speech.  The  mildness  of  his  exclama- 
tion showed  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
He  continued  in  the  same  admiring 
undertone :  "  I  seen  a  dame  once  that 
could  deal  a  bank,  but  she  couldn't  pay 
and  take.  This  gal  can  size  up  a  stack 
with  her  eyes  shut !" 

Nothing  could  have  more  deeply  in- 
trigued the  attention  of  these  men  than 
the  sight  of  a  modest,  quiet,  well-be- 
haved young  woman  exhibiting  all  the 
technique  of  a  finished  faro-dealer.  It 
was  contrary  to  their  experience,  to  their 
ideas  of  fitness.  Mastery  of  the  gaming 
table  requires  years  of  practice  to  ac- 
quire, and  not  one  of  these  professionals 


but  was  as  proud  of  his  own  dexterity  as 
a  fine  pianist ;  to  behold  a  mere  girl  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  knacks  and  tricks  and 
mannerisms  of  the  craft  excited  their 
keenest  risibilities.  In  order  the  more 
thoroughly  to  test  her  skill  several  of 
them  bought  stacks  of  chips  and  began 
to  play  in  earnest ;  they  played  their  bets 
open,  they  coppered,  they  split,  they 
strung  them,  and  at  the  finish  they  called 
the  turn.  Rouletta  paid  and  took,  she 
measured  stacks  of  counters  with  un- 
erring facility,  she  overlooked  no  bets. 
She  ran  out  the  cards,  upset  the  box  and 
began  to  reshuffle  the  cards. 

"  Well,  I'm  a  son-of-a-gun !"  declared 
the  look-out.  He  doubled  up  in  breath- 
less merriment,  he  rocked  back  and  forth 
in  his  chair,  he  stamped  his  feet.  A 
shout  of  laughter  issued  from  the  others. 

Ben  Miller  closed  the  cases  with  a 
crash.  "  You'll  do,"  he  announced, 
'■  If  there's  anything  you  don't  know,  I 
can't  teach  it  to  you."  Then,  to  the  by- 
standers he  said :  "  This  is  Sam  Kirby's 
girl.  She  wants  work,  and  if  I  thought 
you  coyotes  knew  how  to  treat  a  lady,  I'd 
put  her  on." 

"  Say !"  Tl>e  Mocha  Kid  scowled 
darkly  at  his  employer.  "  What  kinda 
guys  do  you  take  us  for?  What  makes 
you  think  we  don't  know " 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  angry  out- 
burst, by  a  chorus  of  resentful  protests, 
the  indignant  tone  of  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  Miller.  The  latter  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  rose.  Rouletta  stirred  as 
if  to  follow  suit,  but  eager  hands  stayed 
her.  eager  voices  urged  her  to  remain. 

"  Run  'em  again,  miss,"  begged 
Tommy  Rj^an,  the  rouletta  dealer.  Mr. 
Ryan  was  a  pale-faced  person,  whose  ad- 
diction to  harmful  drugs  was  notorious  ; 
his  extreme  pallor  and  his  nervous  lack 
of  repose  had  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  "  Snow-bird."  Tommy's  hollow  eyes 
were  glowing,  his  colourless  lips  were 
parted  in  an  engaging  smile.  "  Please 
run  'em  once  more.  I  ain't  had  so  much 
fun  since  my  wife  eloped  with  a  drum- 
mer in  El  Paso." 

Rouletta  agreed  readily  enough,  and 
her  admiring  audience  crowded  closer. 
Their  interest  was  magnetic,  their  ab- 
sorption and  their  amusement  was  com- 
municated to  some  newcomers  who  had 
dropped  in.  Before  the  girl  had  dealt 
half  the  cards  these  bona-fide  customers 
had  found  seats  around  the  table,  and 
were  likewise  playing.     They,  too,  en- 
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joyed  llic  iut\cl  cxporience.  and  the 
vehemence  with  which  ihey  insisted  that 
Rouletta  retain  her  office  proved  beyond 
question  the  success  of  Miller's  experi- 
ment. 

It  was  not  yet  midday,  nevertheless 
the  news  iiuickly  spread  that  a  .s;irl  was 
dealincj  hank  at  the  Kialto.  and  soon 
other  cnrious  visitors  arrived.  Amonj^ 
them  was  Big^  Lars  Anderson.  Lars  did 
not  often  sramhle.  but  when  he  did  he 
made  a  considerable  business  of  it,  and 
the  sportincj  fraternity  took  him  seri- 
ously. Anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
imiovation  tickled  the  big  magnate  im- 
mensely, and  to  evidence  his  interest  in 
this  one  he  .purchased  a  stack  of  chips. 
Ere  long  he  had  lost  several  hundred 
dollars.  He  sent  for  Miller  finally,  and 
made  a  good-natured  complaint  that  the 
game  was  too  slow  for  hitri. 

"  Shall  I  raise  the  limit  ?"  the  pro- 
prietor asked  of  Rouletta. 

The  girl  shrugged  indifferently,  where- 
upon the  Mocha  Kid  and  the  Snow-bird 
embraced  each  other  and  exchanged  ad- 
miring profanities  in  smothered  tones. 

Big  Lars  stubbornly  backed  his  luck, 
but  the  bank  continued  to  win,  and  mean- 
while new  arrivals  dropped  in.  Two, 
three  hours  the  play  went  on,  by  which 
time  all  Dawson  knew  that  a  big  game 
was  running,  and  that  a  girl  was  in  the 
dealer's  chair.  Few  of  the  visitors  got 
close  enough  to  verify  the  intelligence 
without  receiving  a  sotto  voce  warning 
that  rough  talk  was  taboo — Miller's  un- 
godly clan  saw  to  that — and  on  the  whole 
the  warning  was  respected.  Only  once 
was  it  disregarded,  then  a  heavy  k)ser 
breathed  a  thoiightless  oath.  Disap- 
proval was  marked,  punishment  was  con- 
dign: the  look-out  leisurely  descended 
from  his  eyrie  and  floored  the  offender 
with  a  blow  from  his  fist. 

When  the  resulting  disturbance  had 
quieted  down,  the  defender  of  decorum 
announced  with  inflexible  firmness  but 
with  a  total  lack  of  heat: 

"  Gents,  this  is  a  sort  of  gospel  game, 
and  it's  got  a  certain  tone  which  we're 
going  to  maintain.  The  limit  is  off,  ex- 
cept on  cussing,  but  it's  mighty  low  on 
that.  Them  of  you  that  are  indisposed 
to  swallow  your  cud  of  regrets  will  have 
it  knocked  out  of  you." 

"  Good !"  shouted  Big  Lars.  He 
pounded  the  table  with  the  flat  of  his 
huge  palm.     "  By  Jiugo,  I'll  make  that 


nnanimons.  If  anybody  has  to  cuss  let 
him  take  ten  paces  to  the  rear  and  cuss 
the  stove." 

It  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon 
when  Kouletta  Kirby  pushed  back  her 
chair  and  rose.  She  was  very  white,  she 
])assed  an  uncertain  hand  over  her  face, 
then  groped  blindly  at  the  table  for  sup- 
port. At  these  signs  of  distress  a  chorus 
of  alanu  arose. 

"  It's  nothing,"  .she  .smiled.  *'  I'm 
just— hungry.  I've  been  pretty  ill,  and 
I'm  not  very  strong  yet." 

Lars  Anderson  was  dumb-founded, 
appalled.  "Hungry?  My  God!"  To 
his  coiupanions  he  shouted,  "  J-Vyou  hear 
that,  boys  ?    She's  starved  out." 

The  boys  had  heard;  already  they  had 
l)egan  to  scramble.  Some  ran  for  the 
lunch  counter  in  the  adjoining  room, 
others  dashed  out  to  the  nearest  restaur- 
ants. The  Snow-bird  so  far  forgot  his 
responsibilities  as  to  abandon  the  rou- 
lette wheel  and  leave  its  bank-roll  un- 
guarded while  he  scurried  to  the  bar  and 
deiuanded  a  drink,  a  tray  of  assorted 
drinks,  fit  for  a  fainting  lady.  He  came 
laying  back,  yelling  "Gang-way!"  and, 
scattering  the  crowd  ahead  of  him,  he 
offered  brandy,  whisky,  creme  de 
mentlie.  hootch,  absinthe  and  bitters  to 
Rouletta.  all  of  which  she  declined.  He 
was  still  arguing  the  medicinal  value  of 
these  beverages  when  the  swinging  doors 
from  the  street  burst  open  and  in  rushed 
the  Mocha  Kid,  a  pie  in  each  hand. 
Other  eatables  and  drinkables  appeared 
as  by  magic,  the  faro  table  was  soon 
spread  with  the  fruits  of  a  half-dozen 
hasty  and  hysterical  forays. 

Rouletta  stared  at  the  apprehensive 
faces  about  her.  and  what  she  read 
therein  caused  her  lips  to  quiver  and  her 
voice  to  break  when  she  tried  to  express 
her  thanks. 

"Gosh!  Don't  cry!"  begged  the 
Mocha  Kid.  With  a  counterfeit  assump- 
tion of  juvenile  hilarity  he  exclaimed: 
''  Oh,  look  at  the  pretty  pies !  They  got 
little  Christmas  trees  on  their  lids,  ain't 
they?  Um-yum !  Rich  and  juicy.  I 
stuck  up  the  baker  and  stole  his  whole 
stock,  but  I  slipped  and  spilled  'em 
F.O.B. — flat  on  the  broad-walk." 

Rouletta  laughed.  "  Let's  end  the 
game  and  all  have  lunch,"  she  suggested,, 
and  her  invitation  was  accepted. 

(To  he  continiii'd  iv  our  next  number — 
Auguat  10.   1918.) 
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IS  THE  FINEST   REMEDY   IN  THE  WORLD   FOR 

COUGHS.  CROUP  AND  GOLDS. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  take  Hrarne't  Bronchitis  Cur«  are 
astonished  at  its  Wonderful  Healing  Power.     Sufferer*  hora  Bron 
chitis,  Cough,  Croup,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  Difificulty  of  Breathin.c,  Stuffiness, 
AsthmK,  experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief.     This 
medicine  is  particularly  valuable  to  thca  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Coids  on  the  Chest,  as  it  StrcnstAK'ns  the  Lungrs, 
and  renders  them  less  susceplihie.    It  is  most  comfort- 
ing  In  allaying  Irritation  In  the  Throat,   and   giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  for  this  reason  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  Clergymen,    Public    Speakers    and 
Singers.     It  does  not  allow  a  Cough  lo  become 
Chronic,  and  in  this  respect  is  absolutely  indrs- 
pcnsable  in  preventing  a  cold  from  developing 
into  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
or  Consumption.     No  house  should  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  as 
taken  at  the  fiist  indication  of  a  Cold,  a 
dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient  A 
Cold  should  always  be  "nipped  in  the 
bud,"  or  serious  illness  may  follow. 
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Chaimian: 
LADY  SLOGGETT 
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C:bc  (5ran5  prior?  of 

Cbc  ®r?ct  of  tbe  ibospital  of  sr.  JoUn 
of  3cniaaleiii,  in  £ii{ii.<tn&. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  bj'  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by,  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  aa  you  think 


APEOVENEEMM 


FOR 


NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
AN/£MIA 


Supplied  by  Roydl  Commands 
fome  Rogal  Family 

H.I.M  The  Cmpress  of  Rossia 
H.n.  The  King  o|-  Greece 
H.M.  TKeKing  oj- 5pair> 
H.  M.  The  Qaeen  oj-  Roumania 


PMOSFERIAIE 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heal i'b  and 
gives  S^re^^^h  and  Energy. 


Messrs     Ashton   &   Parsons   Ltd.,   of   London,   would  appreciate  your  courtesy  if,  being  se^ed  with  a 

subslitute  not  bearing  their  name,  you   would  post  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  when 

the  genuine  article  will  be  sent  io  its   place  and  the  cost  of  postage  refunded  to  you. 
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FINANCIAL  AND   BUSINESS   QUARTER. 


In  April  last  the  British  Government 
suggested  to  Spain  the  opening  of  a 
credit  of  ilO,000.000  sterling,  with  a 
view  to  regulating  the  exchange. 

The  French  wheat  crop  is  expected  to 
yield  27,500,000  quarters  this  year,  the 
total  comparing  with  11,000,000  quarters 
in  1917,  and  43,000,000  quarters  in  1914. 

•  •  •  • 

The  gold  yield  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  first  six. months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  was  valued  at,  approximately, 
i2,728,000,  as  against  a  yield  worth 
£3,086,000  during  the  corresponding 
term  last  year. 

•  •  •  • 

More  than  110,000  tons  of  plates  were 
turned  out  in  a  single  week  in  April  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  if  the  rate  were  maintained  the 
plants  would  have  caught  up  on  ship- 
yard deliveries  early  in  May. 

The  quantity  of  tea  imported  by  Aus- 
tralia from  India  during  the  12  months 
ended  March  31st  last  totalled  9,920,214 
lb.  In  the  previous  year  (1916-17)  the 
total  was  only  4,617,810  lb.,  and  in 
1915-16  9,155,025  lb. 

It  is  reported  in  shipping  journals  that 
all  United  States  ship-yards  have  been 
instructed  to  refuse  all  foreign  contracts 
for  post-bellum  construction,  the  shipping 
board  intending  by  this  means  to  frus- 
trate German  plans  to  utilise  the  ship- 
building facilities  of  America. 

The  amount  of  silver  dollars  held  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  which  the 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  turn  mto 
bullion,  and  use  in  settlement  of  trade 
balances  against  the  United  States,  has 
been  raised  from  250,000,000  dollars  to 
350,000,000  dollars,  the  silver  certificates 
to  \)h  retired  being  increased  to  a  similar 
sum. 

•  •  •  • 

In  consequence  of  the  award  recently 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Production 
granting  to  dock  labourers  an  additional 
war  advance  of  2d.  per  hour,  the  Port 
of  London  authority  recommended  the 


Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  a  further 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  dues, 
rates  and  charges  on  vessels  and  goods 
using  their  docks  and  warehouse  under- 
takings. This  represents  an  increase  of 
about  65  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war 
tariffs. 

■  •  •  • 

Spanish  ship-owners  have  decided  to 
oppose  the  requisition  of  their  steamers 
by  the  Government,  and  have  offered 
their  services  voluntarily  on  terms  to 
be  agreed.  They  suggest  that  a  list  of 
essential  imports  and  exports  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  steamers  assigned  for 
their  carriage,  and  that  a  tariff  of 
freight,  with  a  limit  to  their  excessive 
rise,  should  be  also  agreed  on  so  that 
business  will  not  be  paralysed. 

•  •  •  • 

The  British  Government  had  up  to 
March  31st  last  provided  funds  to  meet 
coupons  payable  in  London  on  the  direct 
State  debt  of  Russia,  and  on  securities 
having  the  State  guarantee  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Government  has  taken  that 
course  prior  to  the  date  mentioned, 
though  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  but 
in  view  of  the  present  conditions  in 
Russia,  it  could  no  longer  continue  that 
course.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer therefore  gave  notice  that,  as 
from  April  1st  last,  holders  of  the  securi- 
ties above  specified  must  no  longer  look 
to  the  British  Treasury  for  the  provision 
of  funds  to  meet  interest  due  to  them 
from  Russia. 

Dealing  with  Russia's  debt  service, 
the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments :  '*  The 
Imperial  Russian  Government,  when  it 
entered  into  obligations,  was  without 
doubt  the  representative  of  Russia,  and 
definitely  pledged  that  country,  and  this 
undertaking  cannot  be  repudiated  by  the 
authorities,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
hold  or  may  hold  power  in  Russia  with- 
out the  very  foundations  of  international 
law  being  shaken.  Otherwise  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  security  in  the 
relations  between  States,  and  it  would 
become  impossible  to  enter  into  any  ob- 
ligation for  a  long  period  if  this  obliga- 
tion could  be   questioned.     This   would 
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entail  the  ruin  of  the  credit  of  States 
poh'tically  as  well  as  tinancially.  .  .  . 
No  principle  is  better  established  than 
that!  that  by  which  a  nation  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  its  Government,  and 
no  chang^e  in  the  Government  can  affect 
the  obli,g;ations  previously  incurred.  .  .  . 
The  obligations  of  Russia  continue.  .  .  ." 

The  total  gold  production  of  the 
world  for  1!)17  is  estimated  by  the  Lon- 
don Statist  at  about  £SS,()(')0,00(),  or, 
roughly,  £0,500.000  less  than  in  lOUi, 
and  a  decline  of  as  much  as  £8,400,000, 
or  nearly  nine  per  cent,  compared  with 
1915.  Of  the  decline  in  the  output 
shown  for  1917,  the  United  States  was 
responsible  for  £1,008,400,  the  Transvaal 
for  £1.161,000,  Canada  for  £;78,000, 
Australia  for  £900,000,  and  Russia  for 
an  estimated  reduction  of  £1, .300,000. 
War  conditions  resulting  in  scarcity  of 
skilled  labour,  dearness  of  and  difficulty 
in  obtaining  necessary  machinery  parts 
and  materials  are  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  a  large  part  of  the  decline  in 


production.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
The  Statist  is  of  opinion  that  conditions 
detrimentally  affecting  mining  opera- 
tions will  become  more  and  more  ad- 
verse. 

A  Rcuter's  message  from  Tokye 
(Japan)  is  responsible  for  the  informa- 
tion that  by  the  agreement  wdiich  has 
been  concluded  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  Japan  gives  America 
450,000  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
150,000  tons  will  be  immediately  sup- 
plied without  any  consideration  except 
at  the  Allies'  charter  rates,  the  Japanese 
Government  making  up  the  difference 
between  these  rates  and  the  Far  Eastern 
rate.  This  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  18,000,000  yen  (£1,800,000).  An- 
other 100,000  tons  of  new  ships 
will  be  delivered  between  May  and  De- 
cember, one  ton  of  steel  being  exchanged 
for  each  ton  of  shipping.  The  remaining 
200,000  tons  will  be  delivered  later,  as 
built,  upon  terms  which  are  mutually 
regarded  as  most  satisfactory. 


MORE   ABOUT    PELMAN    METHODS. 


In  our  last  issue  we  printed  extracts 
from  an  informative  article  by  Sir  James 
Yoxall.  M.P.,  on  Pelman  methods.  The 
original  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. In  our  issue  prior  to  that  one  we 
published  an  article,  entitled  "  Brains  in 
London  and  in  Australasia,''  which  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Pelman  School  in  London  and  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  We  understand 
that  the  Australasian  Branch  has  re- 
printed this  article,  and  that  copies  can 
be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Pelman  School  at  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Mel- 
bourne. 

In  this  article  reference  was  made  to 
the  number  of  Imperial  Navy  and  Amiy 
men  who  were  going  through  the  Pel- 
man  Course  of  Training,  and  the  number 
given  was  fifteen  thousand  officers  and 
men.  Later  advices  show  that  since  then 
the  number  has  increased,  and  writing  in 
The  English  Revieiv  on  "  The  Biography 
of  an  Idea,"  Mr.  Edward  Anton  en- 
larges on  the  fact  that  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  officers  and  men  in  both  Ser- 
vices are    now    pupils    of    the   Pelman 


School,  the  list  being  headed  by  eighty- 
three  admirals  and  generals. 

The  number  is  not  as  surprising  as 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  qualities 
in  character  and  in  brain  which  the  Pel- 
man  Course  develops  in  the  pupil  count 
just  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  war  as  they  do  in  normal 
civilian  life,  and  we  may  here  profitably 
enitmerate  some  of  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  Pelman  Training.  These 
include  memory,  concentration,  the  inter- 
relation of  thought,  feeling  and  action 
in  every-day  life,  the  conservation  of 
energy,  the  uplifting  quality  of  courage, 
analysis  of  character,  the  creation  of  in- 
terest, the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  idea- 
tion, prompt  decision  and  numerous 
other  matters  of  importance  to  .those 
who  want  to  know  more  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  and  to  make  full  use 
of  their  inherent  energies  and  capabili- 
ties. Full  and  exact  information  is  given 
in  a  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Train- 
ing," issued  by  the  Pelman  School. 
Those  interested  should  write  to  The 
Secretary,  The  Pelman  School,  23  Glou- 
cester House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Mel- 
bourne. 
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The  Recognised  Place  for  a  PHOTO  is  the  BURLINGTON 


Have  the  majority  of    your  friends  got    your  photo.  ?      Have    you    considered  how  many 
of  them  would  like  to  have  it?     Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  theirs?     Of  course  you  would! 

Get  your  photo,  taken — a  GOOD  photo. 

Photo.  Satisfaction   at  the  BURLINGTON 

294    BOURKE    STREET,    MELJBOURNE 


You   get 


^.--■•'-— .tC""-"^' 


Hildyard   Patent   Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

Ihed  alt  orer  AuatraUiu   Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchaid  Wagons,   Spring  Wagon*.     Tyre*  any  width. 

Wheeli  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

S*nd  for  Catalogn*  To-day. 

HILDYARD    VV^AGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


STUDY    AT    HOME 

You   can  advance  if  you  ■wish  to. 

Your   present  position  should  not  determine  your  future. 

YOU  can  turn  your  spare  time  into  money  by  taking  a  Home  Study  Course  from 

Taylor's  College 

Write  to  the  Principal  and  state  your  ambition. 

TAYLOR'S  COLLEGE,  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Telephone  Central  7690.  [George    Taylor,   Principal.) 


1852 


lOGUINEA 


fjfiC57  5rO^£S  GuARANTeeO 

Cl  aw  Sittings  //v 
/&  Capat  Gold  & 

PlAT/tfUM     TlPPtO 

ONE  PRICE  £10-100 

337-  339    BoURKE    5t, 

v-*«  Melbourne  -^^ 


Hymns  that  have  Helped 

Being-  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which 
have  been  found  most  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren of   men. 

Edited    by   W.    T,   STEAD. 


Price  1/-.        Post  Free. 

Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover 
of  hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by 
heart,  and  he  found  them  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  and  assistance  through- 
out his  whole  life.  Having  been  so 
much  helped  by  hymns  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea,  in  1895,  of  ascertaining 
from  a  great  many  notable  men  and 
women  just  which  hymns  had  helped 
them  most  in  their  lives.  His  enquiries 
met  with  a  remarkable  response,  of  in- 
tense human  interest.  He  made  a  cnn^- 
ful  summary'  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send   orders    (enclosing    i/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

For  BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR 

As  an  outcome  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of  books  pertaining  to  it  directly  or 
indirectly  have  been  written.  When  German  Kultur  and  Prussian  Militarism  have 
teen  crushed,  and  Europe  is  freed  from  the  devastating  scourge  with  which  it  is 
oppressed,  certain  of  these  books  will  become  distinctly  historical.  Many  of  the 
boobs  enumerated  below  come  within  that  category.  They  are  obtainable  from 
ANTHONY  HORDERNS',  where  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  influenced  to  a 
material  extend  by  reason  of  the  economy  assured  by 

ANTHONY   HORDERNS'    FAMOUS   LOW   PRICES 


BRITISH     OAMPAIG-Jf.     1915,     by     ^.    Conan 

Dtiyle.   6/6;  by   post,  6/II7 
GERMANY    THE    NEXT    REPUBLIC,    by    Oarl 

W.    Ackerman.   9/6;    by    i>ost,    10/-. 
THE     MERCHANT     SEAMAN     IN     WAR,     by 

L.   Cope  Cornford.   6/-;    by    post,   6/4. 
DEDUCTIONS     FROM      THE      WORLD      WAR, 

by       lyieut-Geueral       von       Freytag-Loriug- 

hoven,  3/3;  by   post,   3/6. 
OARRYIXG     ON.    after     the     First     Huudred 

Thousand,    bv    Ian    Hav,    4/-;    by    post,    4/3. 
MARCHING       ON       TANGA,       with       General 

Snints  in    East   Africa,   by   Captain   P.    Brett 

Youiisr,  7/6;   by   post.  7/10. 
THJJ     BRITISH    NAVY    AT    AVAR,    by    W.    M. 

Dixon.    1/3;    by  post,    1/5. 
.SENl.lS,    by    Cicely    Hamilton,    4/6;    by    post, 

4/9. 
THE  MARNE   AND  AFTER,   by   Major  Corbett 

.Smith.    5/-;  by    post,    5/3. 
NO  MAN'S  LAND,   by  "Sapper."  3/9;  by  post, 

4/-. 
TEOOPBR     BLUBGUM     AT     THE     PARDAN- 

KI.LES,     by     Oliver     Hogue.     3/6;     by     post, 

3  9. 
A    DI.\RY'   OF   THE  GREAT    WAR,    by   Samuel 

Pepy.«.    jniir.,    4/6;    bv    post.    4/lO. 
A    SECOND    DIARY    OP    THE    ORE.\T    WAR. 

by  Samuel  Pepys.   junr.,  4/6;  by   post,   4/10. 
THE     STRAITS      I.MPREGNABLE,     by     S.     de 

TjOglie,  6/-;   by    post,   6/4. 
THE      FIGHTING      MEN,     by     Alden    Brooka. 

4/-:   by  post,  4/4. 
WAR    FLYING,    by    "A    Pilot,"    1/3;    by    post, 

1/4. 
:nd-LIBUT.    BILLIE    IMPETT,    by    Capt.    Eus- 
tace   Ainsworthi,    3/9;    by   post,    4/-. 
GALIIPOLI,      by      John     Masefield,      3/6;     by 

post,   3/9. 
THE    CRIME,     by     the     author    of     J'Accuse, 

12/-:   by   post.    12/6. 
TOMMIES     TWO,     by     B.     W.     Chandler,     3/6; 

by   post.  3/9. 
THE      WORK      AND      TRAINING      OF       THE 

ROYAL  FLYING   CORPS,   46    pages   of   illus- 
trations   from     photographs,    3/3;    by    post, 

3'6. 
WAR  AND  THE  FUTURE:   Italy,  Prance  and 

Britain    at    War,    by    H.    G.    Wells,    4/-;    by 

post,    4/4. 
GOD.     THE     INA'ISIBLB     KING-,     by     H.     G. 

Wells,  4/3;  by  post,  4/7. 
RUSSIA  AND   THE  AVORLD:    A    Study   of   the 

War   and    a   Statement   of    the   World   Prob- 
lems  that   now    confront    Russia    and    Great 

Britain,    by    Stephen   Orabam,   4/6;    by    post, 

4/10. 


STORY    OF    THE    SALONIKA    ARMY,     by    G. 

Ward   Price,   4/6;    by    post,   4/9. 
TOMMY'S     TRIANGLE    (Y.M.C.A.),     by     A.    E. 

Copping.   3/3;   by   post,   3/6. 
THE    LONG    TRICK,    by     "  Bartimseus,"    4/3; 

by   post.  4/6. 
AUSTRALIA    IN  ABMiS:    A   Narrative   of    the 

Australasiajn     Imperial     Forces     and     thoir 

Achievement     at    Anzac,     by     Philip     F.    ii. 

Stthuler.    with    9    maps   and  53    illustrations. 

7/6:    by  post,  8/-. 
AT    THE    AVAR,,    by    Lord    Northcliffe,    3/-;    by 

post,   3/5. 
AVITH    THE    CAVALRY    IN   1915,    by    Frederic 

Coleman,   3/-;    bfy    post,   3/4. 
ACTION     FRONT,    by     Boyd     Cable,     3/6;     by 

post,    3/9. 
AVITH     THE     FRENCH     IN     PRANCE     AND 

SALONIKA,    by    R.    Harding    Davis,    2/-;    by 

post,    2/3. 
WITH    THE    29th   DIVISION    IN    GALLIPOIJ. 

by    Rev.    O.    Creightoa,    illustrated,    2/6;    by 

XHSkt,   2/9. 
(SEA  WARFARE,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,   4/-;   by 

post,   4/3. 
GRAPES  OP  AVRATH,  by  Boyd  Cable,  3/6;  by 

IKJSt,    3/9. 
AVITH    THE    NEW    ARMY    ON    THE    SOMME. 

by    Frederic    Palmer,   3/9;    by    posi',  4/-. 
RETREAT   E'ROM    MONS    (by    one    who   shared 

in   it),    by    Major    A.    Corbett-Smitb,    5/-;    by 

post,  5/3. 
FALSE     WITNF^SS',     the     Anthorised     Tiansl.a- 

tioD    of    Klokke    Koland,    by    Johannes    Jor- 

gensen,    2/6;    bv    post,   2/9. 
MAKING    OF   MICKY'^    McGHEE,    A'erses   by    R. 

AV.     Campbell     (author    of     Spud     Tamson!, 

2/9;   by    post,  3/-. 
IN     GB.RMAN     HANDS:      The     Diary     of     a 

Severely      wounded      Prisoner,     by      Cbai'lee 

Heiuiebois,   2/6:    by   post,   2/9. 
GER.MANY,    FRANCE,    RUSSIA    AND    ISLA^r, 

by   H.   von    Treitschke,   4/6;    by    post.   4/11. 
VIVE   LA    FRANCE,    by    E.    Alexander    Powell, 

3/-;   by   post,  3/3. 
GERMAN    CULTURE,    Past    and    Present,    by 

E.   Belfort    Bax,   2/3;   by   post,   2/7. 
THE    RED    CROSS   IN   PRANCE,    by  Granville 

Barker.   2/-;    by    post,   2/3. 
PERILS     OF    PEACEi     by     Cecil     Chesterton. 

2/6;   bv   post,   2/9. 
GERMAN    POLICY    BEFORE    THE    AA^AR,    by 

G.   AV.  Protheroe,   1/6;   by  post,  1/9. 
PAN-GERMANISM,    by    R.    G.    Usher,    1/3;    by 

post,   1/6. 
BATTLE     OF    A'ERDUN,     by     Henry     Dugard. 

2/6;   by  post,  2/9. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS  Ltd. 


ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM 


Brickfield   Hill,  Sydney 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and   advertisement    FREE  OF   CHARGE. 


Sole   Distributers  :    "  TARR ANTS '' 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 


104-112    Russell    Street 


RE  p  u  B  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pobii^bad    in    the    United    State* 

Which    reflects    the   best    thought   and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themaelves  in- 
formed  of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the    ' '  New  Republic. ' ' 


EDITORS : 

Herbert  Croly  Franci*  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  •ul.e<'ription.  21/-.  Remittance* 
•hould  oe  made  by  money  order  to  the 
Republic  PuhliBbin?  Company,  421  West 
21«l  Street,  New  York  City,  U.o.a.,  or  sent 
by  cheque  or  poftal  note  to  the  iVew  Be- 
oublic.  c/o  Stead'*,  182  Collin*  Street.  Mel- 
bourne. 


BOSISTO'S      PARROT 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR   COLDS 

WEAK    CHKSTt 


stead' t  Hev%eu).  $7 17 /is 


I 


IS 

I 
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Why  some  oils  waste  while 
others  lubricate 


The  ^onomu  of  Gargqylt 
Mohiloik 

THE  function  of  a  lubricatine  oil  is  Co 
protect  friction  surfaces.  To  protect, 
it  must  wear  well. 

Some  oils  "  wear  out "  quickly.  Often 
their  inferior  quality  will  not  withstand  the 
heat  of  service. 

When  oil  consumes  rapidly,  p>ower-waste 
also  occurs.  The  fuel  charge  escapes  past 
the  piston  rings  on  the  compression  stroke 
Benzine  consumption  mounts  up. 

Begin  now  to  count  the  miles  of  "  wear  * 
you  get  from  a  gallon  of  your  present  oil. 
When  you  have  used  it  up,  clean  out  an  J 
fill  the  crank  case  with  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car. 
Again  count  the  miles. 

The  superior  "  wear"  of  Gargoyle  Mobil 
oils  is  clear  proof  of  their  ability  to  protect 
properly  the  moving  parts.     It  is  far  from 
being  an  accident.     It  results  from  correct 
quality  and  correct  body. 

Note  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
recommended  for  your  car  in  the  Chart. 
Insist  that  you  get  it.  You  will  then  have 
oil  that  wears  long  because  it  protects  well 
—oil  that  suits  your  motor. 


Mobiloils 

I  A  grad:  for  each  tt.'pe  of  motor 

f     Vacuum  on  Co,  Pty,  Ltd. 

I  Throughout  Australasia 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

d^/«nsfftofL~TKc  f<xit  gradct  o*C«rBoifW  MobUoiU  for  enjine  lub.-i^itkm, 

pun£cd  to  remo\-e  free  cartxirv,  are  — 

Ca^goylm  MohU^U  "4"         C«fT^«  M«hiMI  "BB- 
Cargoylm  ktohUoU  "B"        GmtfyU  M^hiloU  "E" 

In  the  chart  beiow,  rhe  letrer  oppa«ir«  chc  caf  fndtcaca  iht  gr*d«  of  OarfOTV 

WoHlo-.li  that  should  be  u>cd.        fo*  example,  "A"  meani  G«f»r^le  V^otnloit 

"A":    "BB"    mean*  Gargovle  Mobiloil  "BB,'    etc. 

It  should  be  urdcTuoc^    thst  wt   quore   Krr«  only  r  porripn  r-l'  rrie  >7hart  at 

Recommcndanoru.  which   coven  sU  nu»deb  cS  hoO\  pleaiuf?  and  ccmreerciil 

■K>ioc  vchKles. 


»«««ri^C«v 


Ahbot  DrtToit.. 

AfWI 

Aquila .* 

Arrol-Johnwn. . 

Austin 

■8eU.« 

BerUfi        

Brush 

B.S.A. 


Buick 

Cadillac 

Qialmrra 

Oiandlei , 

Ch<*rolrt 

Clcnxni  Bajrard 

Columbia ,. 

Daimlcf 

Darracq 

Dr   Dton   Buurutt.  . . . . 

Dettmlff , 

Drnnn 

Dodjt 

Dait 

FinpiiT 

En*^eld 

EiceUior 

fatn.r    

F.l.AT 

FN 

Ford , . . : . 

Ctant. , , 

HavDP*.  ■ .  , 
His(un;i-Suiaa 
Hoichk.s 
HuklMfi  Super   Si« 

Humbet 
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